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Ancient Word and Living Word 


The Preaching of Deuteronomy and Our Preaching 
by GERHARD VON Rap 


Translated by Ltoyp Gaston 


RESEARCH in the Book of Deuteronomy has, in the past few decades, had 
more success than research into any other book of the Old Testament. 
With respect both to the whole and to many details, we have learned to 
regard Deuteronomy quite differently than was the case at the turn of 
the century. One question, however, has not yet been clearly answered— 
indeed, it has never even been properly asked. For the Christian theolo- 
gian it would seem to be the most important question of all: the question 
of the relationship between law and gospel. To be sure, if the conception 
were right according to which the Old Testament contains only law and 
the New Testament only gospel, then we could be spared the effort of a 
special investigation. But this conception is doubtless too great a simpli- 
fication. For the very reason that our interpretation of Deuteronomy has 
been so changed through new exegetical insights, we must examine anew 
the question whether or not Deuteronomy considered Israel to be under 
the “law,” that is, whether or not it taught Israel to earn its salvation. 
It is true that even today Deuteronomy is called in almost all scholarly 
works a “hook of the law,” or even a “law code.” But it is not difficult 
to show that this designation is not appropriate, and that it misses the 
essential characteristic of the book completely. 

Legal ordinances are found in the Old Testament in two different 
styles: either as a direct “apodictic” saying of God, or as an impersonal 
conditional sentence. Deuteronomy, however, is characterized by neither 
of these styles, for it is conceived as a speech of Moses to Israel, a personal 
address by a man to men. This is something unique in the legal literature 
of the Old Testament. Since difierences of style in the literature of the 
ancient Orient are never accidental, the fact that Deuteronomy, unlike 
for example the Book of the Covenant (Exod. 20: 22-23: 33), is composed 
as a speech of Moses must have its special reasons. It has long been seen 
that the style of Deuteronomy is “paraenetic.” But what does this mean? 
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4 Interpretation 


The whole framework (Deut. 1-11, 28-31) is exclusively paraenetic, 
that is, it consists of a great many sermons of various length. It would 
hardly be accurate to consider these sermons purely literary products. 
It is much more probable that they are to be considered the literary 
deposit of an extensive preaching activity as it had already been devel- 
oped in the late period of the monarchy, perhaps by the Levites. It would 
be incorrect, however, to contrast this paraenetic framework with the 
legal part, Deuteronomy 12-26, for the paraenetic style by no means ends 
with Chapter 11. The so-called “legal” part is throughout also charac- 
terized by a paraenetic formulation. The inner structure of the individual 
sections is very interesting in this respect. 

We shall choose as an example two sections from Deuteronomy 15. At 
the head of the ordinances about the year of release (vss. 1-11) stands 
the sentence: “At the end of every seven years you shall grant a release.” 
According to its style, this sentence is to be immediately recognized as an 
apodictic command, similar to the commands in the Ten Command- 
ments. We have here, therefore, a sentence from the oldest sacral tradi- 
tion of Israel. As can be seen from Exodus 23:10 f., it is a question of 
leaving the fields fallow in every seventh year, a usage which could easily 
be carried out during the time of Israel’s half-nomadic existence when 
the cultivation of the land was, in a pastoral economy, only a supple- 
mentary means of support. The original significance of this custom is, of 
course, not social but sacral: it was an acknowledgment of God as the 
lord and owner of the cultivated land (cf. Lev. 25:23!). God’s right of 
possession was to be visibly demonstrated every seven years. 

After this ancient apodictic commandment, verse 2 is a typical example 
of the form of a legal interpretation: “And this is the manner of the 
release.” Here we are in a much later stage of the tradition, for the old 
commandment is suddenly applied to quite new economic conditions, 
which lay far outside the horizon of that earlier time. A money economy 
with the concomitant appearance of debt had developed extensively dur- 
ing the monarchy, and so the old law of leaving the fields fallow was rein- 
terpreted as a law about the remission of financial debts after the passage 
of six years. This is theologically a very interesting occurrence. Israel was 
flexible enough to be able to drop antiquated religious forms of life; or 
better, every generation tried to hear the will of God for its own time and 
its own special conditions of life. Therefore, ancient formulations were 
under certain circumstances no longer sufficient. Israel had to attempt 
to hear the word of God ever anew. 
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We enter into another stage of the tradition, the third, with verses 
4-11, for these verses have no legal manner about them at all. We have 
here, rather, all the characteristics of a sermon: “you shall not harden 
your heart or shut your hand against your poor brother, but you shall 
open your hand to him, and lend him sufficient for his need . . . your heart 
shall not be grudging when you give to him.” Whoever speaks in this 
manner is not so much concerned with legal ordinances as he is with the 
inner disposition. He wants his hearers to take the commandments very 
personally into their consciences. 

The situation with regard to the law concerning Hebrew slaves, regu- 
lating the service and the freeing of a debt slave after six years (Deut. 
15:12-18), is similar. A comparison with the form of this law in Exodus 
21:1 ff. shows that the formulation of Deuteronomy comes from a much 
later time. Here too we see the characteristic transition from a legal to 
a paraenetic presentation: “It shall not seem hard to you, when you let 
him go free from you.” “... remember that you were a slave in the land 
of Egypt,” etc. It is here in the preaching paraenetic that we see the 
essential and specific characteristics of Deuteronomy. No, Deuteronomy 
is not a legal “code,” but a collection of widely different sermons on old 
sacral ordinances. 

Deuteronomy is not a literary unity, as can be clearly seen by any 
reader from the repeated superscriptions (1:1, 4:44 f., 6:1, 12:1), or 
from the constant shifting of the address between the singular and the 
plural. The observation 2f the various stages of the literary composition 
of the book is also important for a theological understanding. We see that 
Deuteronomy has grown with the generations. It was not stored away 
in a museum after its first appearance. Israel lived with this book, and 
it accompanied Israel as a living, that is, as a constantly present word of 
God. It did not speak to Israel just in one certain historical situation. 
Even more important, Israel did not limit it just to this one special situ- 
ation, as if God’s word and will could only here be attained. But when 
we say that the word of God in Deuteronomy accompanied Israel 
throughout its history, we do not mean that it became thereby a timeless, 
so to say, philosophical truth. It always remained a concrete word which 
was spoken within the area of human history. In the literary complexity 
of Deuteronomy we can perceive something of the complicated path of 
the word of God through a segment of human history. In that this word 
speaks to men always in their own times, we can learn something from 
Deuteronomy of God’s condescension to men in their special conditions. 
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We still have not answered the question about law and gospel in Deu- 
teronomy. Even when it is not a law code, still it contains “legal,” moral- 
istic preaching. On this point we must take the following considerations 
into account: Deuteronomy is one great unfolding of the revelation on 
Sinai, of that moment when God stretched out his hand toward Israel to 
make it his own. Now this election of Israel to be the people of his pos- 
session is without any doubt fundamentally prior to any commandment. 
Never is this election spoken of in a conditional sense—when you obey 
my commandments, then you shall be my people. When Israel was elected 
it had not yet had any opportunity of showing its obedience. This is very 
clearly expressed for example in Deuteronomy 27:9 f.: “Keep silence 
and hear, O Israel: this day you have become the people of the Lord 
your God.” With this categorical statement the election is accomplished. 
Only in second place comes the demand for obedience: “‘You shall there- 
fore obey the voice of the Lord your God, keeping his commandments 
and his statutes, which I command you this day.” Thus Deuteronomy, 
like the Heidelberg Catechism, thinks of thankfulness as the true motive 
for obedience. Therefore, God is to be loved (Deut. 6:4) ; and because 
Israel is “a people holy to the Lord” (Deut. 14:1 f., 21), it must refrain 
from all heathen customs. 

One can, therefore, certainly not say that Deuteronomy is “law” which 
instructs Israel to earn its salvation through obedience. Yet, on the other 
hand, we cannot understand Deuteronomy simply as a gospel of salvation. 
There are, to be sure, many passages where the love of God is spoken to 
israel’s heart in a fashion which is simply unique in the Old Testament: 
“vou are a people holy to the Lord your God; the Lord your God has 
chosen you to be a people for his own possession, out of all the peoples 
that are on the face of the earth. It was not because you were more in 
number than any other people that the Lord set his love upon you and 
chose you—for you were the fewest of all peoples; but it is because the 
Lord loves you, and is keeping the oath which he swore to your fathers” 

(Deut. 7:6-8). 

But seen as a whole, the mode of speech of Deuteronomy is not indica- 
tive but imperative, exhorting and warning. Here is a form of theological 
speech, the peculiarity of which has only in our day been theologically 
clarified: paraclesis, a form which is developed extensively in the New 
Testament epistles.’ Does it mean a legalization of the message of salva- 





1. Cf. most recently E. Schlink, “Gesetz und Paraklese,” Antwort, Festchrift fiir K. Barth zum 
70. Geburtstag, 1956, pp. 326 f. 
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tion? But paraclesis is quite other than a moralizing sermon. It does not 
think of calling into question the indicative of the gospel; it is rather a 
speech of exhortation directed to those who have already received the 
word of salvation. It has occasionally been said that paraclesis could be 
summed up in the phrase—“become what you are.” “...let not your 
heart faint; ... for the Lord your God is he that goes with you” (Deut. 
20:3 f.)—this is paraclesis, an exhortation in view of the indicative fact 
of salvation. 

We must consider another important point, without which we would 
understand the paraclesis of Deuteronomy only incompletely; namely, 
the time in the history of salvation in which the preaching of Deuter- 
onomy is addressed to Israel. Deuteronomy stands in the middle between 
promise and fulfillment. The election has occurred ; God has revealed his 
saving intention and his readiness to lead the people of Israel into the 
land of Canaan. The Israel addressed in Deuteronomy has already stood 
before Mount Sinai; but the entry into the promised land is still in the 
future. Israel is still on the way to the land of salvation, the land of 
Canaan—“you have not as yet come to the rest and to the inheritance 
which the Lord your God gives you” (Deut. 12:9, cf. 25:19). The Israel 
addressed by Deuteronomy is still waiting for the fulfillment. But in this 
very condition of “not yet” it is threatened by many dangers. In the 
situation of Israel between promise and fulfillment much can still happen, 
even disaster. We can even speak of a deep concern which runs through 
the Deuteronomic paraclesis, that Israel in the last minute before the 
fulfillment could lose its salvation. There was, in fact, reason enough for 
such a concern. 

It is not difficult to reconstruct from the Deuteronomic preaching, as 
if from a photographic negative, the religious situation of the Israel here 
addressed, the Israel of the late monarchical period. What did this Israel 
still know of its God? The symbols of the heathen nature cult had pene- 
trated into its worship. Every sanctuary had its own cultic tradition; the 
God who was worshipped in Beersheba had different traits from the God 
of Bethel or Gilgal. Was it still one God that Israel served and not rather 
a divided God? The Deuteronomic paraclesis stood over against a dan- 
gerous break in the entire tradition of faith. Already there must have 
been something like a problem of the generations. There was a gulf be- 
tween parents and children, and the children no longer knew what the 
parents had experienced (Deut. 11:2); everything had first to be ex- 
plained to them (Deut. 6:20 ff.). The temptations of a nature religion 
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threatened to tear families apart (Deut. 13:6 ff.). This heathen nature 
religion had its own organs and spokesmen (Deut. 13:1 ff.), and it was 
even within the realm of possibility that whole cities should fall away 
from the faith of their fathers and go over to the Baal religion (Deut. 
13:12 ff.). Even among those who did not go so far, who externally still 
adhered to the old faith, there was much religious disorder. Apparently 
they were no longer capable of correctly perceiving their own situation 
before God, for they had to be exhorted not to forget God’s benefactions 
(Deut. 6: 10-12). They complacently attributed to their own ability that 
which they owed te God’s blessings and providence (Deut. 8:17, 9: 4-6). 
It would be possible to add many further examples, but the total picture 
woulc not be changed. It is the picture of a congregation which found 
themselves in a rather hepeless situation as far as their faith was con- 
cerned, The connection with the faith handed down from their fathers 
was broken, and their faith was exposed to a profound decomposition 
through the intrusion of conceptions from the heathen nature cult. This 
was the situation in which Deuteronomy found the people of Israel, and 
now we come to what is theologically of the greatest importance in the 
whole Book of Deuteronomy. 

Would anyone be surprised if Deuteronomy, after such religious decay, 
had simply considered Israel to be lost and a return to God to be im- 
possible? But the opposite is the case. Deuteronomy erases seven cen- 
turies of disobedience and thoughtless ingratitude, places Israel once 
more in the desert before God, and lets Israel hear again the gracious 
election to be the people of the Lord’s possession. This Israel experiences 
with no reduction the same thing now as before in the desert, and yet this 
Israel was not at all still the same. The Israel which Deuteronomy con- 
fronts had superficially hardly a point of resemblance to that people 
which once stood at the foot of Mount Sinai. Culturally and economically 
and politically it lived in very different conditions. But this is what we 
find so important about Deuteronomy, that it was able to speak the old 
gospel word of God’s election undiminished in a situation which was so 
very different from that of old Israel. God had stretched out his hand 
to his people once more at this advanced hour, and therein lies the reason 
why Deuteronomy had not despaired of Israel. If it had depended on 
its own initiative, Israel would never have found its way out of the neglect 
of its faith. But the initiative lay with God. 

What can we say to all this from the standpoint cf the New Testament 
faith in Jesus Christ? First of all, we are astonished how similar Israel’s 
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situation before God is to that in which the New Testament church found 
itself. Between the unconditional word of salvation which was addressed 
to Israel by Deuteronomy and the election which was revealed to the 
New Testament church as a free gift “without the works of the law,” 
there does not seem to be any fundamental theological difference. In any 
case the difference did not seem very significant to the church; otherwise 
how could she have expressed her own consciousness of election and the 
joy of being accepted by God as the people of his possession with the very 
same words as Deuteronomy: “...you are a chosen race, a royal priest- 
hood, a holy nation, God’s own people” (I Pet. 2:9). Or with respect to 
what we have said about the situation in the history of salvation between 
election and fulfillment, just think of the Epistle to the Hebrews! It sees 
the distinctiveness of the situation of the church in the fact that she too 
was still journeying toward the final fulfillment; it retains the conception 
of the wandering people of God and speaks, too, of the fulfillment of the 
promises as an entry into rest. But when we speak of the similarities of 
the New Testament church and the Old Testament people of the cove- 
nant with respect to their position before God, we must also recognize 
the differences. The New Testament church is no earthly people with a 
king and an army which goes to war; it is not administered by elders, 
priests, and prophets; and it does not celebrate Passover or the Feast of 
Tabernacles. In short, we are not the people of Israel addressed by the 
preaching of Deuteronomy. 

In the wide-ranging Deuteronomic theology there is one almost un- 
canny passage where Israel’s situation before God seems to become almost 
identical with that of the New Testament church. In Deuteronomy, too, 
the word of salvation addressed to Israel stands in relief against the dark 
background of a mediatory suffering and dying. Deuteronomy sees in 
Moses the unique prophet; he is the pre-eminent mediator. What God 
had to say to Israel had to be mediated to the people by Moses, for Israel 
did not think itself capable of enduring the direct voice of God. For this 
reason the people begged Moses to expose himself to the voice of God in 
Israel’s place, and then to speak to Israel in God’s place: “Go near, and 
hear all that the Lord our God will say; and speak to us all that the Lord 
our God will speak to you; and we will hear and do it” (Deut. 5:27). 
From this “go near” everything else follows. Moses is assigned the task 
of vicariously running the risk of a meeting with God for the people. 
Now it is very interesting how, in the opinion of Deuteronomy, this risk 
of a meeting with God face to face really includes everything for Moses. 
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After Israel had committed the great sin of the worship of the golden 
calf, it was Moses who had to intercept the anger of God. For forty days 
and forty nights he lay prostrate before God with strict fasting. The long 
intercession which he prayed at that time is set forth by Deuteronomy 
verbatim (Deut. 9:18 ff., 26 ff.). Even the death of Moses occurred 
vicariously for Israel. The Lord’s grievous anger over Israel struck Moses 
alone; on account of the sins of his people he was not allowed to enter 
the promised land (Deut. 1:37, 4:21 f.). But in spite of all this Moses 
did not rebel against God. It is true that he prayed that “this cup pass 
from” him, but God forbade him bluntly any further word on this matter 
(Deut. 3: 23-27). Thus Deuteronomy sees in Moses the only one who was 
really exposed to the wrath of God. For the sake of the salvation of Israel 
he alone was excluded from salvation. How close Deuteronomy comes 
here to the New Testament conceptions of the vicarious suffering and 
death of Jesus Christ! But again we must say: Moses is not Christ. 

It must in all truth be confessed that the determination of the relation- 
ship of the two Testaments has seldom caused so much difficulty as in our 
own time. We feel ourselves so remote from the marvelous freedom 
which the evangelists and apostles had in their use of the Old Testament. 
The Old Testament spoke directly to them, so that wherever they opened 
it, they found a present witness for their theological, Christological, or 
ecclesiological argumentation. Still, we are beginning to understand 
again how the outlines of the New Testament Christ-event are constantly 
sketched in God’s historical acts with Israel. And so we may see in the 
picture of Moses found in Deuteronomy a shadowy prefiguration of the 
salvation-event of the New Testament. 

Does not everything presented in the Old Testament have a character- 
istic openness toward the future? And future in the Bible always means a 
future which God will give from his own hands. With the creation the 
horizon of history already opens up, and the attention of the reader is 
accordingly directed forward. The stories of the patriarchs, too, are told 
with reference to the future, namely, the people which is to come and 
the fulfillment of the promises. And even more Deuteronomy! Is it not 
from the first to the last sentence open to the future, to a fulfillment 
which lies beyond itself? We must also consider the following: If Deu- 
teronomy comes from the late monarchical period (and there is no reason 
to doubt this), then we see that even the Israel of this late time knew 
that it had not yet reached the great fulfillments God had promised. It 
thought of itself as still on the way, still in the expectation of the final 
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rest. Is it any wonder that the early church began to read this Old Testa- 
ment which was so thoroughly open to the future with a new under- 
standing? The church saw everything in the Old Testament in the light 
of the appearance of Christ, and in this light the possibility of a new 
interpretation was indicated. Now, after the appearance of Jesus Christ, 
the old texts began suddenly to speak anew; now their reference to Christ 
became at once clear, and there began a marvelous process of reciprocal 
understanding. The Old Testament became an aid to understanding the 
Christ event—one only has to consider how in the Gospels the riddle of 
the passion is illumined step by step by the Old Testament. The Old 
Testament also helped the church to a new understanding of herself; she 
began to understand that the existence of the wandering people of God 
was repeated in her, for she too was in movement from a promise toward 
the fulfillment, from the grace of election in Jesus Christ to the return 
of Christ and the consummation of the world. But also the other process 
was at work: the Christ event became an aid to understanding the Old 
Testament. The light reflected from Christ gave a new possibility of 
understanding the various religious experiences of Israel. 

Now, to return to the subject of this essay, it is simply a question 
whether or not Deuteronomy seen in the light of Christ still speaks to us, 
that is, whether or not a word of God for our time can still be heard here. 
In view of all the cultic, ritual, and social-legal material in this book, the 
modern Christian is only all too ready to answer this question with a 
“No.” It would, of course, be a crass “Judaizing” if one were to urge 
Christians to follow all the laws of sacrifice and purity and all the regu- 
lations which are connected with the sacral conceptions of old Israel. 
But, on the other hand, we must be clear about the fact that it does not 
lie in our power to determine from which part of the Bible God will speak 
to us. There can be no limitation of some areas in which the word of God 
can speak and some in which it cannot speak. Even the old distinction 
between the ritual law and the moral law cannot be allowed to limit the 
freedom of God’s word. For those who “are in Christ Jesus” only this is 
valid, that they are freed from the law and from the sentence of death 
pronounced by the law. But they are not freed from paraclesis. 

Let us listen then to a certain tone which is again and again to be 
heard in the Deuteronomic paraclesis and which can even be called con- 
stitutive for Deuteronomy—the constant exhortation for the people of 
Israel not to be afraid in the imminent battle, because God himself will 
be with them and will overcome all opposition. Deuteronomy does not 
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only contain a whole series of war ordinances, but also its entire para- 
clasis is characterized by a noticeable warlike mood. When one reads 
Deuteronomy, he sees a whole people before him who, with weapons in 
their hands, are ready under the leadership of their God to take the last 
step into the promised land. The Christians are no earthly people and 
they do not fight with weapons in their hands. But when they read all 
this—these exhortations not to be afraid and not to lose their trust in 
God—will they not think of tueir own situation in the world, in which 
they are still journeying and in which they are still involved in many 
battles? They will, of course, have to interpret everything anew by the 
Spirit of Christ—there is no sentence in the Old Testament that we do 
not have to interpret anew !—but could it not be so, that from this war- 
like paraclesis, which at first seems abolished and outdated, an unexpected 
consolation can come to us? 

In the Deuteronomistic text, Joshua 1:1-9, we see again the great 
majesty of the divine guidance: “Every place that the soul of your foot 
will tread upon I have given to you. . . . I will not fail you or forsake you.” 
Thus it is said that all obstacles which shall arise before the people of 
God have already been overcome in God’s providence. The way has al- 
ready been cleared by God; still more, he has already given us as a pos- 
session every foot of land on which we shall tread in the realm of the 
glorious new life. Is not this a text for a Christian sermon? 

Let us consider another passage in Deuteronomy, the warning against 
every presumptuous attempt of man to make his own way into the tran- 
scendental world of God through divination, augury, or necromancy 
(Deut. 18:9 ff.). With a wave of the hand this whole arsenal of occult 
practices is dismissed, for this is not the manner in which Israel meets its 
God. The word of God will always be with Israel, and thereby Israel is 
granted a much closer communion with God. Or let us consider still 
another object of Deuteronomy’s preaching, the provisions for the cities 
of refuge (Deut. 19:1 ff.). The very same people that recognized more 
than any other people the necessity for law and justice knew at the same 
time that there was with God a sphere in which all human justice was 
suspended and in which all human claims were no longer valid, in which 
God’s judgment and protection alone counted. 

Although we must draw to a close, we realize that we have now arrived 
at a point where our theme really first begins. Everyone must seek him- 
self in this wonderful book, and when he reads with attention, he will be 
able to hear many things which are surprisingly pertinent to our faith 
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and to the life of our congregations in the presence of God. We must just 
have the courage to speak the old word into a new situation. But has not 
Deuteronomy already before us done the same thing? Even if one did not 
know what to make of all the details of this book, still Deuteronomy 
would remain a model in the wonderful freedom in which it has spoken 
the traditional word of God into a changed present. This steadfast con- 
viction that God did not merely speak sometime long ago to an ancient 
people, but that he is ready to speak to men wherever they are, into the 


very heart of their own times, will remain a challenge to Christians until 
the end of time. 





The Requisites for Response 


On the Theology of Deuteronomy 


by Jacop M. Myers 


The Deuteronomist was one of the greatest biblical theologians of all 
time. Certainly his appears to be the most perceptive and constructive 
mind to wrestle with the meaning of the fundamental rcligio-historical 
experiences of Israel. In fact New Testament theologies do not surpass 
his except as there was further revelation upon which to work; Chris- 
tianity today moves basically within the framework of Deuteronomy— 
promise and fulfillment.’ 


INTRODUCTION 


It must be noted at the outset that the Deuteronomist’s work is not 
confined to the present Book of Deuteronomy. It encompasses a much 
wider area which includes the whole corpus of materials from Deuter- 
onomy to II Kings, except Ruth. The material of this paper is presented 
from the perspective of this wider point of view. The opinion of most 
scholars is that the author did his work mostly in the age of Josiah and 
later, though many of the legal precedents are obviously much older.’ 

The Deuteronomist wrote for a particular purpose in a particular, 
well-defined period in the history of his people which is described in a 
general way in II Kings 22 and 23 (cf. II Chron. 34 and 35). Josiah 
(640-609) succeeded to the throne after the deplorable reigns of Manas- 
seh and Amon (687-640) which marked a period of subservience to 
Assyria. That state of affairs involved more than politics; it was actually 
a religious debacle of the first magnitude. Prophecy was quiescent and 
the house of the Lord was in a state of progressive deterioration. Ezekiel 
8, which details something of the resurgence of the religious practices of 
the Manasseh-Amon period after the death of Josiah, presents a good 





1. Cf. Eichrodt, Theologie des Alten Testaments I (1933), pp. 273-278; F. Baumgartel, 
Verheissung: Zur Frage des evangelischen Verstandnisses des Alten Testament (1952); W. 
Zimmerli, “Verheissung und Erfiillung,” Evan. Theo., 12 (1952/53), pp. 34 ff.; R. Bultmann, 
“Weissagung und Erfiillung,” Zeit. fiir Th. K. 47 (1950), pp. 360 ff.; W. G. Kiimmel, Verheis- 
sung und Erfiillung (1953). 

2. See R. H. Pfeiffer, introduction to the Old Testament (1942), pp. 178-187, 232-238; 
A. C. Welch, The Code of Deuteronomy (1924); J. Hempel, Die Schichten des Deuteronomiums 
(1914); M. Noth, Uberlieferungsgeschichtliche Studien (reprint 1957; orig. ed., 1943), PP- 
1-110; F. Dumermuth, “Zur deuteronomischen Kulttheologie” in ZAW 70 (1958), pp. 59-98; 
and especially G. von Rad, Studies in Deuteronomy (1953), pp. 60-69. 
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picture of the character and tenacity of the religion that preceded the 
reform. 

When Josiah became king matters took a new turn in Judah, particu- 
larly after the young monarch assumed personal charge of the kingdom. 
There was the stern and uncompromising preaching of Zephaniah 
(c.630), whose message centered about the great day of the Lord 
(chap. 1). The prophet’s description of that day—“I will utterly sweep 
away everything from the face of the earth”—reflects the unsettled world 
conditions. Assyria had lost, or was about to lose, its last great king, 
Ashurbanipal; the hegemony of the world was soon to shift from upper 
to central Mesopotamia, and Judah was bound to feel the impact of that 
change. 

The unresolved and urgent question in the minds of responsible 
officials was, what can be done to meet the impending crisis? How can 
the nation avoid the dire events predicted by Zephaniah or at least 
cushion the shock of these world-shaking events? The answer came in 
the form of a great evangelistic campaign prepared and executed by the 
nation’s religious leaders. It is no accident that the Book of Deuteronomy 
is couched in a sermonic framework with the discourses attributed to 
Moses as given to Israel in the land of Moab just prior to the crossing 
of the Jordan. The vacuum created by the growing weakness of Assyria, 
the judgment of the Lord heralded by the prophets, and the final oppor- 
tunity for action presented by the favorable attitude of the new king 
made imperative a massive endeavor to do everything humanly possible 
to provide a context within which the grace of God could once more 
become operative for the deliverance and revival of Judah. Only God 
could save the nation, but he could not act under the conditions prevalent 
during the regimes of Manasseh and Amon. 

The fundamental aim of the Deuteronomist was to present a program 
for the nation to regain its position in the world and fulfill its destiny as 
the chosen people of the Lord.’ He believed that God was ready to 
forgive his peonle and offer them a new lease on life, contingent upon 
their repentance and honest acceptance of the covenantal obligations. 
Perhaps it would be better to say that the latter were guides by which 
the renewed relationship must be ordered and nurtured. Hence he sur- 
veved the whole history of Israel from Moses to his own time in order to 





3. J. Bright, A History of Israel (1959), pp. 295 ff.; M. Noth, The History of Israel (1958), 
pp. 275 f.; von Rad, op. cit., pp. 70-73; G. E. Wright, The Interpreter’s Bible, Vol. II (1953), 
p. 312; A. Alt, “Die Heimat des Deuteronomiums” in Kleine Schriften zur Geschichte des Volkes 
Israel. Vol. II (1953), pp. 250-275. 
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show how, why, and when the nation prospered and, conversely, what 
had gone wrong when adversity struck. The Book of Deuteronomy spells 
out its author’s view as to the requisites of the nation’s response to the 
saving grace of God, and as to what the Covenant signified for it as the 
people of God. 

Thus we should not expect to find here a basically new law. Rather 
should we be prepared to find “things new and old” which were calcu- 
lated to meet the writer’s purpose. That is why there are so many simi- 
larities between Deuteronomy and the JE materials, as well as significant 
differences and expansions. Here are old regulations applied to a new 
situation in a desperate attempt to stave off disaster. 


THEOLOGY OF HISTORY 


Possibly the most important aspect of the author’s thought, in its widest 
range, is his conception of history. The first principle of his history is that 
the Lord has chosen the nation for a specific purpose: “For you are a 
people holy to the Lord your God; the Lord your God has chosen you 
to be a people for his own possession, out of all the people that are on the 
face of the earth” (7:6; 14:2; cf. 4:37 f.). They were chosen to be the 
Lord’s own people not because they were a great people—for they were 
not (7:7)—but because he loved them.* To be the people of the Lord 
under the Covenant entailed certain very definite obligations on their 
part and his. The question in the minds of the people was naturally, why, 
since the Lord had chosen them, had they fallen upon evil days: the 
division of the kingdom, the fall of Samaria and (later) the series of 
exiles from Jerusalem? Had the Lord gone back on his word to the 
fathers? 

The first half of the two-fold answer to those questions was that the 
Lord’s word was fulfilled in history, the very history that seemed so 
malevolent to them. There was the promise to give the land of Sihon 
the Amorite to Israel—“This day will I begin to put the dread and fear 
of you upon the peoples. .. .” (2:25)—which was fulfilled at that very 
moment: “And the Lord our God gave him over to us; and we defeated 
him and his sons and all his people” (2:33). The same situation pre- 
vailed in the case of Og, king of Bashan (3:1-12). Just as the Lord had 
defeated the two kings, Sihon and Og, so he would defeat the Canaanites 
and other peoples in the promised land (31:4 ff.). According to Joshua 
and Judges, that is exactly what took place. “The land which the Lord 





4. H. H. Rowley, The Biblical Doctrine of Election (1950), pp. 129 f. 
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swore to your fathers to give them and their descendants” (11:9; 34:4) 
thus fell into their hands. The Deuteronomic history is full of word and 
fulfillment as von Rad has shown.° But the pattern is enunciated in the 
Book of Deuteronomy—God’s word is true and he can always be de- 
pended upon to carry it out. 

The second half of the answer lies in the fact that the reason for the 
adverse experience of the nation was its defection and not the failure of 
God to keep his word. Substantiation for this may be seen in the Deu- 
teronomic formula of Judges: the Israelites did evil in the sight of the 
Lord, and the Lord “delivered them into the hand of...” ; then they cried 
unto the Lord who heard their cry and sent a deliverer to save them. 
Then there is the recurrent expression in Kings: “the sins of Jeroboam 
the son of Nebat who caused Israel to sin,” which appears in the records 
of all but five of the kings of the Northern Kingdom. On the other hand, 
the successful kings of the United Kingdom—David and Solomon—and 
of Judah—Asa, Amaziah, Hezekiah, and Josiah—are said to have been 
well-disposed toward the Lord and to have walked in the ways of David. 

As the Lord had chosen Israel for his very own and entered into cove- 
nant with it, so the Lord of the earth had also chosen other nations and 
given them certain privileges (cf. 2:5, of Edom; 2:9, of Moab; 2:19, 
of Ammon; 32:8, of the nations). A further purpose was to discipline 
Israel when it failed to serve the Lord (28:47 ff.; 29:18 ff.). 

At this point the vocabulary of Deuteronomy is suggestive. One of the 
important expressions in the book is the command to hear, that is, to 
“listen,” in the sense of “obey.” “And now, O Israel, pay attention to the 
statutes and judgments” (4:1; 5:1), “pay attention, O Israel” (6:4; 
g:1). Then there is the injunction of Moses and the religious officials to 
all Israel to give heed to the voice of the Lord (27:9). Israel was warned 
to do what was good and right in the sight of the Lord (6:18; 13:18; 
12:25, 28; 21:9) and to do the statutes, commandments, and torah of 
the Lord (4:5, 13; 5:29; 6:24 f.; 8:1; 11:32; 13:13 15:5; 16:12; 
17:11; 26:16; 27:10; 28:1, 15; 29:28; 30:8; 31:12; 32:46). Another 
pregnant word is “observe,” or “guard” which occurs frequently with 
“hear,” “pay attention to,” and with “do”; it appears 72 times (Exod., 
23 times; Sam., 26 times; Kings, 41 times; Chron., 24 times). This is 
clear evidence of the author’s theology of history which rests on obedi- 





5. Op. cit., pp. 78-81; and Theologie des Alten Testament I (1957), pp. 332-344. Cf. also 
L. Kohler, Old Testament Theology (1957), p. 95; Th. C. Vriezen, An Outline of Old Testa- 


ment Theology (1958); pp. 136 ff.; 227 ff.; 48. J. Obermann, The Idea of History in the 
Ancient Near East (1955), pp. 117-121. 
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ence to the Lord. The way has been clearly set forth by Moses and if 
the nation walks in that way it will prosper; if not it will fall under the 
judgment of God. 


The intent of the writer in this regard is further reinforced by his 
strong feeling for the legal precepts revealed to guide the nation. For 
' example, the verb “to command” is used some 86 times and its nominal 
counterpart, “commandment,” 42 times. “Statutes” occurs 29 times and 
“judgments” 37 times. “Word” or “words,” referring to precepts of the 
Lord, generally given through Moses but sometimes directly by God* are 
found some 28 times. The “words of the torah” (17:19; 27:3, 8; 28:58; 
29:28; 31:12, 24; 32:46) and the “words of the covenant” (28:69; 
29:8, 18) are especially significant in affirming the provision of the Lord 
for the future guidance and direction of his people. So is the word 
“torah” itself which generally refers to written instructions and occurs 
22 times (specifically with “write” in 17:18; 27:3, 8; 28:58, 61; 29:30; 
30:10; 31:9, 24). The basic principles of Israel’s Covenant with the 
Lord (the ten words or commandments) hewn on tablets of stone were 
placed in the Ark (of the Covenant) in charge of the Levites. The torah- 
book was thus associated with the Ark which always had been the symbol 
of the Lord’s presence. According to 31:26 the torah-book was placed 
beside the Ark “that it may be there for a witness against you.” More- 
over it was not to remain hidden. “At the end of every seven years, at 
the set time of the year of release, at the feast of booths, when all Israel 
comes to appear before the Lord your God at the place which he will 
choose, you shall read this law before all Israel in their hearing. Assemble 
the people, men, women and little ones, and the sojourners within your 
towns, that they may hear and learn to fear the Lord your God, as long 
as you live in the land which you are going over the Jordan to possess” 
(31:10-13). Not only was the torah-book to be written down and pre- 
served as a symbol, but it was to be the standard by which the life of the 
nation was observed. Just as once the Ark was the visible symbol of the 
presence of the Lord, so now the torah-book with its regular proclama- 
tion became the witness of his abiding concern for the people. 


Election was not an automatic guarantee of the continued well-being 
of Israel. It required the definite and unremitting response of the whole 
nation to the Covenant offer of God. That offer with its claims for the 
faithful performance of its responsibilities was held before the people by 





6. Cf. Studies, pp. 11-24, but particularly p. 12 and n. 1 there. 
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the Deuteronomist. The land was theirs; the Lord had given it to them. 
They must eradicate their enemies who were also God’s enemies (7:2, 16; 
9:3, 14; 12:2 f.; 20:17; 31:3; 33:27) ; a cogent testimony to the writer’s 
views on the mutual aim and efforts of the Lord and his people. They 
need not fear the opposition of those within the nation or without if they 
hold fast to the Covenant (1:17, 29; 7:18; 18:22; 20:1), nor must they 
be discouraged at what may appear to be insuperable odds (1:21; 3:2, 
22; 31:6, 8). But they must “fear” (“reverence,” “respect,” then 
“dread”) the Lord (4:10; 5:29; 6:2, 13, 24; 10:12, 20; 13:4, 11; 
14:23; 17:13, 19; 19:20; 21:21; 25:18; 28:58, 67; 31:12, 13) and in 
so doing will remain “long upon the land” (4:26, 40; 5:16, 33; 6:2; 
11:9; 22:7; 25:15; 31:13; 32:47). Possession (occurring some 57 
times) of the land is dependent upon the fulfillment, by the nation, of the 
covenaiital terms made known at Sinai (Horeb). 

The whole history of the nation up to his time (Deuteronomy to II 
Kings) illustrates the points the author was making. Why had the nation 
throughout its history suffered such calamities? Because it had deviated 
from the Covenant; it had violated the freely accepted obligations of the 
called of God and hence was subjected to the rentless forces set in motion 
by its disobedience. Left to itself Israel must perish (cf. 8:17; 32:27) ; 
obedience to the torah alone would keep alive and nourish salvation. To 
be chosen of God was to be placed under obligation to him. Isaiah 1:19 
offers an excellent statement of the undergirding principle of Deuter- 
onomy’s theology of history: 


If you are willing and obedient 
you shall eat the good of the land; 
But if you refuse and rebel, 
you shall be devoured by the sword; 
for the mouth of the Lord has spoken. 


Tue THEOLOGY OF THE CULT 


Israel owed its existence and place in the world to the Lord (9:5). 
Therefore the central feature of the so-called Deuteronomic code deals 
with the nation’s relationship to God through the cultus. Here again it is 
imperative to keep in mind the historical situation, notably the national- 
istic ambitions of Josiah to be a second David and the crumbling world- 
hegemony of Assyria with its possible consequences as reflected in the 
early oracles of Jeremiah. How could Judah regain its earlier status? 
How could it retain its political and religious identity? 





20 Interpretation 


The writer had already declared that “Yahweh is our God, Yahweh 
is one” (6:4), and that great doctrine furnished him with a clue to the 
answer to his problem. The nation needed to set its religious house in 
order, to rededicate itself to the Lord and then maintain a strong and 
virile relationship with him. The threats of Zephaniah, and probably of 
Huldah, had to be taken seriously, and that required a real housecleaning, 
religiously speaking. As the Deuteronomist saw it, the situation called for 
double-barreled action. On the one hand, strong measure against pagan 
cults or Yahwehized pagan cults had to be undertaken. That is the mean- 
ing of the numerous outbursts against idolatry found in almost every 
major section of the book. Foreign cults and cult practices, for the most 
part, came in during the reign of Manasseh (II Ki. 21), and doubtless 
many of the local high places taken over from the Canaanites perpetu- 
ated customs totally foreign to the pure Yahweh cult. The majority of 
the people were probably not aware of the divisive and immoral aspects 
of the worship at those high places. The vestiges of Canaanism clung to 
them like a thistle. Images were proscribed, astral cults forbidden, and 
the gods and cults of the people among whom Israel dwelt rejected 
(4:15 ff.; 6:14 f.; 7:1-5, 16, 25; 8:19; 9:12 f., 16 f.; 11:6, 28; 12:2 ff, 
30 f.; 16:21; 20:18; 28:14, 36; 29:18, 26; 30:17; 32:16 f., 39). How 
serious this matter was may be seen from the sermons of the great 
prophets,’ though it is not impossible that the worshipers thought they 
were actually paying homage to the Lord at the high places taken over 
from the Canaanites through the customary ritual of the latter. Perhaps 
the most startling fact of all is that the Deuteronomist did not object to 
the Temple, which was a Phoenician architectural production; the reason 
may be that the author regarded it as a structure built by Solomon in line 
with the Lord’s command to David. Then too the cult symbols were not 
exposed to public view as those of the North had been. In his attitude 
toward the cultus, the Deuteronomist is more or less in harmony with the 
prophets. 

In reality the proclamation against the high places and idolatry, with 
severe penalties threatened for apostasy,® was aj prelude to his insistence 
upon cult purification, to be achieved by the eradication of such features 
on the one hand and by the unification and close control of the official 





7. See especially the so-called Scythian poems in 4:5-8, 11-22, 23-28, 29-31; 5:15-17; 16:1-5, 
22-26. 

8. “Lest the anger of the Lord your God be kindled against you, and he destroy you from off 
the face of the earth” (6:15; cf. 8:19 f.; 29:27; 30:17-18; 32:22 ff.). See also M. Noth, Die 
Gesetze im Pentateuch, p. 35. 
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cult of the Lord on the other. Kaufmann is undoubtedly right in point- 
ing out that there had been other great cult sanctuaries before in Israel 
that eclipsed the lesser ones*—for example at Bethel, Dan, Shechem, 
Gilgal, Gibeon—but in the period of their ascendancy conditions were 
different and the situation less foreboding. The times now required reso- 
lute and heroic action. Since Yahweh was one there could be only one 
sanctuary. The Deuteronomist called for right worship at the right times 
and at the right place. The Lord was a unique God, quite unlike Baal 
with his many-sided character. The worship at the local altars or shrines 
was too often only an imitation of the earlier Baal worship.” Conse- 
quently the nation could hardly hope to fulfill its Covenant obligations 
to the Lord by such pagan methods of worship, characterized by all sorts 
of detestable and uncontrollable orgies. The way to cope with the prob- 
lem was to abandon the high places and to centralize all official worship 
at “the place which the Lord your God will choose out of all your tribes 
to put his name and make his habitation” (12:5; cf. 12:11, 14, 18, 21, 
27; 14:23-25; 15:20; 16:2, 6, 7, 11, 15, 16; 17:8, 10; 18:6; 26:2; 
31:11). There has been a great deal of argument as to the meaning of 
the phrase “the place which the Lord your God will choose,” but, 
though the expression is not found elsewhere, it appears likely that the 
writer took over an older practice or idea and applied it directly to his 
objective which was the centralization of the cult at Jerusalem. The name 
“Jerusalem” is omitted because it would be obvious to the hearers that 
it alone was appropriate or, possibly, because the mention of the name 
would appear anachronistic in the general historical milieu adopted in 
the sermons. The Deuteronomist reintroduced the old amphictyonic ideal 
with its central shrine.'"* His model was the ancient Sinai tradition with 
all its appurtenances brought up to date. It was an attempt to regulate 
the cult by organizational control in order to stamp out the aberrations 





9. Y. Kaufmann, The Religion of Israel (1960); pp. 173 f. 

10. See G. von Rad, Theologie, p. 226; and G. Quell in TWzNT, Vol. III, pp. 1079 f. for a 
discussion. von Rad describes the underlying principle of unity in Deuteronomy as consisting of 
everything being lumped together into a framework of uniformity—one God, one Israel, one 
divine revelation (torah), one promised land, one cult place, one prophet (p. 228). 

11. On the meaning of the text see the commentaries, especially Driver, G. A. Smith, H. W. 
Robinson, Steuernagel, Kénig, Bertholet and Léhr. On the implications see T. Oestreicher, Das 
deuteronomische Grundgesetz (1923), E. Kénig, Zentralkultstatte und Kultuszentralisierung im 
Alten Israel (1931), W. Staerk, Das Problem des Deuteronomiums (1924), F. Horst, Das Privi- 
legrecht FJahwes (1930), esp. pp. 4-16; A. Menes, Die vorexilischen Gesetze Israels (1928), 
pp. 53-77; A. C. Welch, op. cit., chap. 2; M. Noth, Die Gesetze im Pentateuch (1940), pp. 34-40. 
Most recently M. D. U. Cassuto has argued that it originally meant any place designated, in the 
name of the Lord, by either priest or prophet as the chosen place, which might or might not be 
Jerusalem. Eretz-Israel, Vol. III (1954), pp. 15-17 (in Hebrew). 


12. See Noth, Ibid., p. 40, and M. Noth, Das System der zwélf Stémme Israels (1930), 
pp. 112 ff. 
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prevalent at local altars—it was Kultusreinheit durch Kultuseinheit. 

Cult unity entailed also the concentration of sacrifices at the one cult 
place with the consequent outlawing of all neighborhood offerings. The 
people were exhorted to go to the chosen place and “thither shall you 
bring your burnt-offerings and your sacrifices, your tithes and the offering 
that you present, your votive offerings, your freewill offerings, and the 
firstlings of your herd and of your flock; and there you shall eat before 
the Lord your God” (12:6 f.). That decree is repeated in 12:11 f., 
17 f., 26 f.; 14:23; 15:20; 16:10 f., 15 f. They were cautioned specifically 
to “take heed that you do not offer your burnt-offerings at every place 
you see, but at the place which the Lord will choose in one of your tribes” 
(12:13 f.). If they lived too far from the sanctuary and desired to eat 
meat there they could do so. But such slaying had no sacrificial signifi- 
cance as is evident from the following statement: “Just as the gazelle or 
the hart is eaten, so you may eat it; the unclean and the clean alike may 
eat it” (12:22). That was a departure from earlier custom: “You shall 
not do according to all that we are doing here this day, every man doing 
whatever is right in his own eyes” (12:8). Notable too is the alteration 
in the passover rites. According to JE (Exod. 12:21-27) the passover 
was a family festival to be celebrated in the homes of the participants; 
for P too it was a family rite (.Jxod. 12:1-13, 43-49). Deuteronomy, 
however, says “you shall offer the passover sacrifice to the Lord your 
God ... at the place which the Lord will choose to make his name dwell 
there” (16:2) ; “you may not offer the passover sacrifice within any of 
your towns... but at the place which the Lord your God will choose, 
to make his name dwell in it” (16:5 f.)."% Whatever may be the results 
of a critical study of the festival text of Chapter 16, the centralization 
factor is clearly in the mind of the author. This is the crucial cultic regu- 
lation of Deuteronomy whose intent is manifestly to maintain and accen- 
tuate the holy people concept. That it had nationalistic implications can- 
not be denied but its basic interest was theological. It is no accident that 
the holy people expression occurs only in Deuteronomy (7:6; 14:2, 21; 
26:19; 28:9; for “holy nation” see Exod. 19:6). To be a holy people 
meant “to walk in his ways, and keep his statutes and his commandments 
and his ordinances and obey his voice” (26:19) '* and to be chosen by the 
Lord. To remain the Chosen People of the Lord required continuance in 
purity and abstinence from defilement, and the way to do that was to 





13. Welch, The Code of Deuteronomy, pp. 62 ff. For a discussion of the whole situation see 
Horst, op. cit., pp. 81-98. 
14. See von Rad, Das Gottesvolk im Deuteronomium (1929). 
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refrain from unlawful acts and follow the advice of the Lord offered 
through Moses. 

The centralization precept and the demand for cult purity called for 
proper direction which was given at the time through sermons of Deutero- 
nomy. But these were not enough and might soon be consigned to ob- 
livion unless another way was found for the propagation of the message. 
So the people were charged to “make them known to your children and 
your children’s children” (4:9), to “teach their children so” (4:10), as 
Moses was said to have taught them (4:14). This charge is repeated 
many times (5:30 f.; 6:1, 20 f.; 8:5; 31:19, 22) but with particular 
emphasis and detail in 6:7 f. and 11:19: “You shall teach them dili- 
gently to your children, and shall talk of them when you sit in your house, 
and when you walk by the way, and when you lie down, and when you 
rise. And you shall bind them as a sign upon your hand and they shall 
be as frontlets between your eyes. And you shall write them on the door- 
posts of your house and on your gates.” The people were to be the living 
embodiment of the torah, living witnesses thereto, reflecting its teachings 
in their lives and actions. To that end “Moses wrote this torah” (31:9ga) 
which denoted an important departure from the living traditions of the 
past. II Kings 22:8 informs us that Hilkiah reported to Shaphan, “I 
have found the book of the law in the house of the Lord.” The reference 
to the law-book here and in Deuteronomy signalized the beginning of a 
new era in the religion of Israel—that of the sacred and authoritative 
book. Henceforth Israel was to be the people of the book. Twice it is 
affirmed that the Ten Words were written on tablets of stone (4:13; 
5:22); the king was commanded to “write for himself in a book a copy 
of this law, from that which is in charge of the Levitical priests” (17:18). 
Large tablets upon which “this law” was inscribed were to be set up in 
the land (27:2, 3, 8). The proclamations of Deuteronomy are referred 
to as “all the words of this law which are written in this book” (28:58; 
cf. 28:61; 29:20; 30:10). 

Cult service and popular conformity thereto required cult personnel 
for instruction and officiation. For Deuteronomy the priests were Levites 
and every Levite was eligible for the priesthood (cf. 18:1, 6-8), but the 
legal status the writer accorded the country priests doubtless led to 
a somewhat artificial distinction between priests and Levites later on.” 





15. That distinction appears not to have been recognized before the time of Ezekiel who 
favored only the Zadokites who ministered in Jerusalem as accredited priests; the priests of the 
local sanctuaries brought to the cult center by the reformation were regarded as Levites. In 
other words the latter were demoted. That was clearly not the case in D. See Kaufmann, of. cit., 
Pp. 193-200; K. Mdhlenbrink, “Die levitischen Uberlieferung des Alten Testaments” in ZAW 
52 (1934), pp. 184-231; A. Menes, op. cit., pp. 1-19. 
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The Levites had three specific functions: (1) to carry the Ark of the 
Covenant, (2) to stand before the Lord to minister to him, and (3) to 
bless in his name (10:8). In 33:10 they are invested with a fourth re- 
sponsibility, to burn incense before the Lord. Those were all cultic duties 
par excellence. Other functions were committed to them which were 
equally important, particularly those connected with the torah-book. 
They, with the judges, were put in charge of the legal matters for which 
there was no precedent (17:9), which meant the establishment of new 
toroth (laws). They also had custody of the torah itself (17:18; 31:9, 
25, f.) together with its interpretation and application (21:5 f.; 24:8). 
Along with Moses, they were the preachers who pronounced the divine 
curses (27:9, 14). Their most pertinent function is relayed in the blessing 
of Moses (33:8-10) where they are said to have been entrusted with 
urim and thummin (the sacred lot), to have observed the word and kept 
the Covenant, and to have taught Jacob his ordinances and Israel the 
law. They were thus the cult servants, the interpreters of the torah and 
the guardians of the community under the Covenant. As such they were 
the teachers and preachers ever occupied with the torah, teaching it and 
keeping it before the people. 

The function of the cultus was to keep the nation true to its Covenant 
with the Lord. To that end the author calls for the abolition of all ves- 
tiges of idolatry, the immediate cessation of any and all concourse with 
the people whose land Israel took over, and the centralization of priest- 
hood and cultus at the place which the Lord had chosen as the dwelling- 
place of his name. The whole program was designed to render all possible 
assistance and incentive to the people in their quest for self-preservation. 


DEUTERONOMY’S THEOLOGY OF FAITH AND LIFE 


Some of the following points have already been dealt with, in part, in 
the preceding discussion, but details are needed to complete the overall 
picture of the theology of the book. A theology of history like the one 
outlined above can only be predicated on a profound and all-pervasive 
faith in God and the revelation of his will and purpose. The emphasis 
upon cult purity points to the author’s vision of the type of life to be 
inspired, directed, and effected by it. 


Conception of God 


What kind of God was he who so informed, called, chose, and led his 
people? The quality of their faith was in large measure determined by 
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the revelation of his character manifested in his dealings with them. In 
connection with the prohibition of images, in harmony with other law 
codes, it is said that when the Lord appeared on Horeb and spoke to 
Israel from the midst of the fire, “you heard the sound of words, but saw 
no form; there was only a voice” (4:12). From that episode came the 
stern admonition, “Since you saw no form on the day that the Lord spoke 
to you at Horeb... beware lest you act corruptly by making a graven 
image for yourselves, in the form of any figure....” (4:15 f.). Israel’s 
God was invisible; what the people saw was only the concomitants of 
cloud and fire which symbolized his presence. 


He was also a “jealous” God, which indicates that he was both “zeal- 
ous” and “jealous.” The idea is closely connected with the Mosaic 
conception of monotheism according to which no rival god could be 
tolerated.” The fundamental idea is illustrated by the violent opposition 
to idolatry by the prophets and Moses together with their belief in the 
personality of God who reacted with deep emotion just as human beings 
did. This God would have no rival and was zealous for his people. His 
jealousy led him to action on his own and their behalf. The main refer- 
ences in Deuteronomy to this point of view (4:24; 5:9; 6:15; cf. 32:16, 
21), belonging to its framework, were taken from older literature or 
tradition. But the writer was imbued with the same dynamic faith (best 
set forth in 27:15-26) that marked the earlier devotees, and that rugged 
faith he proclaimed and sought to inculcate into the hearts and minds of 
his hearers. His declarations are sometimes antithetic to the Christian 
ideal but the times were difficult—the early Hebrew faith had proven 
successful then, why not now?—and called for the same qualities of 
vitality and endurance if the crisis was to be met and resolved. 

Along with the emphasis on the jealousy of God, and possibly as the 
outgrowth of it, goes the conception of Yahweh as a warrior, active in 
the promotion of his Chosen People and in their defense when attacked, 
so long as they remained loyal to him. The war laws themselves ( 20: 1-20; 
21:10-14; 23: 10-143 24:5; 25:17-19) are much older than Deuteronomy 
and were utilized by the author for his purpose—it was precisely because 
the times demanded strong measures that he summoned his compatriots 
to the zeal of earlier days, particularly those of the old Shechem amphic- 





16. Cf. W. F. Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity (2nd ed. 1946), p. 236; H. L. 
Creager, “The Jealous God,” LCQ, vol. 7, pp. 271-282; von Rad, Theologie, pp. 203 f. 

17. 32:39. This is a very strong statement. The negative in the Hebrew text signifies non- 
existence (cf. Isa. 44:6; 45:5, 14, 21); see also Deut. 4:39. 
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tyony.’* Yahweh, said he, is present (23:14) and fights on behalf of his 
people (31:3-8). He cuts off their enemies (6:18; 7:1 f£.; 11:22 ff.; 
12:29; 19:1; 20:16 f.). The war psychology of Deuteronomy is central 
to the aim of the book since it kindles the zeal and determination of the 
people of his time to embark on a new conquest of the land in the spirit 
and devotion of the fathers. History had demonstrated that Yahweh 
alone was God and the writer believed that he would do now for his 
people what he had done for them under Moses and Joshua. It pointed 
to the power and glory of the Lord covenanted to them so long as they 
remained faithful to him. That the writer succeeded to some degree in 
impregnating the discouraged and bewildered people with fresh zest may 
be seen from the subsequent campaigns of Josiah, but it was soon to flag 
again, not to be revived until Maccabean times. 

While the zeal of the Lord was exhibited in that rather ruthless way, 
there was another side to it which was destined to have a far greater and 
more lasting effect on the course of the nation’s history. For the jealous 
God was also a loving God. This observation is quite distinctive in the 
Pentateuch and may be due to the eighth-century prophets, notably 
Hosea. The Lord brought the fathers out of Egyptian bondage because 
he loved them (4:37; 10:15). He still loved Israel and therefore was 
keeping the oath he swore to the fathers (7:8). Because of that love 
“he will bless you, and multiply you; he will also bless the fruit of your 
body and the fruit of your ground, your grain and your wine and your oil, 
the increase of your cattle and the young of your flocks, in the land which 
he swore to your fathers to give you” (7:13; cf. 23:5). His love extended 
to all who were in the land and submitted to him, even the sojourner 
(10:18). Though the time was late, it was not too late because of this 
peculiar character of the Lord (4:31; 30:3). The word employed there 
is usually rendered “mercy” or “compassion,” but its original sense is the 
feeling of attachment such as a mother has for her children. It denotes 
a special and warm affection characteristic of the parental relationship. 
The God who acted in a jealous manner when his authority and will 
were challenged, both against outsiders and against Israel, acted in love 
where there was wholehearted response to his overtures (33:26-29). His 
election of Israel rested on love (7:7 f.) and would be continued in love 
so long as the people remained obedient to him (cf. 5:10) and worshiped 
him alone. 





18. See von Rad, Studies, pp. 45-59; Der heilige Krieg im Alten Testament (1958), pp. 68-78; 
H. Fredriksson, Jahwe als Krieger (1945), especially pp. 106-120 where he calls attention to the 
theological implications behind the warrior conception of Yahweh. 
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While there is only one explicit reference to the righteousness, upright- 
ness and faithfulness of God, the whole book is pervaded by those ideas. 


The Rock, his work is perfect; 
for all his ways are justice. 

A God of faithfulness and without iniquity, 
just and right is he (32:4). 


As suggested above, the writer’s whole theology of history is based on 
faith in God’s constancy and righteousness. National difficulties were not 
due to God’s lack of concern nor to vacillation in his character or will. 
They were due rather to the nation’s recalcitrance (32:15 ff.), to its 
failure to live in accordance with the Covenant ideal and to the degenera- 
tion of its morals. Yet the Lord had always dealt justly with the people 
and could be counted on to defend them and further their interests if they 
obeyed him. The adversities they suffered were not due to the Lord’s 
forsaking them but to his persistent efforts to make them realize the error 
of their ways and bring them to repentance and renewal of relationship 
with him (8:5). He ever did what was just and right, he remained 
faithful to his promises (7:9) and maintained his love for them even 
when they spurned him (32:6). In his wrath he chastized them but 
when the period of discipline was past and the evil purged he brought 
them to the promised land (chaps. 1 and 2). 

Yahweh was a God near at hand. “For what great nation is there that 
has a god so near to it as the Lord our God is to us, whenever we call 
upon him?” (4:7). He had placed his name in their midst (12:5, 11; 
14:23; 16:2, 6, 11; 26:2) which meant that he had taken up residence 
among them.'” He remained with them and was ever present. Ezekiel 
saw in a vision the withdrawal of the glory of God before the destruction 
of the temple (chap. 10) and its return to the new sanctuary (43:2-4). 
At the central sanctuary they were to bring their offerings and rejoice 
before the Lord (12:7, 12, 18; 14:26; 15:20; 26:5) and every male was 
to present himself before the Lord three times a year (16:16; cf. Exod. 
34:23 f.), which expression is used elsewhere of one’s coming into the 
physical presence of royalty (cf. II Sam. 3:13; 14:28, 32; II Ki. 25:19, 
etc.). Perhaps the clearest illustration of the writer’s thought on the 
matter occurs in connection with the holy war regulation for preserving 





19. von Rad, Studies, p. 38 f. von Rad thinks Deut. sublimated the old idea of the physical 
Presence by the name theology. But Deut. still insists on the presence of the Lord as is indicated 
by the frequent use of the expression “before the Lord” (more than 25 times). 
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the purity of the camp: “The Lord your God walks in the midst of your 
camp” (23:14). In his return to the old amphictyonic idea, the author 
asserts the presence of the Lord as he was said to have been present in 
the camp of Israel during the wilderness period. Theologically speaking, 
the conception of “the name” as a kind of surrogate for Yahweh himself 
may be somewhat tamer and less spectacular than the cloud and fire, but 
it was nonetheless real and vital, and it is at least doubtful if the average 
member of the community distinguished between the name and the 
person. 

Deuteronomic name theology is of some importance here.” The seven 
passages referring to Yahweh’s causing his name to dwell in the place 
which he chooses are full of meaning. Pedersen reminds us that for the 
Hebrews there was no distinction between idea, matter, and name; the 
name is the reality subsumed under “the momentary manifestation.”” 
Knowledge of the name is knowledge of the essence of the man.” The 
name of Yahweh then signifies all that he has revealed of himself by his 
powerful works among the people.” It is that by which he makes himself 
known to men, though it may be only in so far as man can apprehend 
that revelation. As such it is tantamount to his glory, greatness, and awe- 
someness (5:24; 28:58). Here are a few illustrations of what Deuter- 
onomy means by the name. “And he will give their kings into your hand 
and you shall make their name perish from under heaven” (7:24). 
“Kings” and “name” are in parallelism. “Let me alone that I may de- 
stroy them and blot out their name from under heaven” (9:14), where 
“them” and “name” refer to the same group, Israel. “You shall hew 
down the graven images of their gods and destroy their name out of that 
place” (12:3). It is not going beyond the evidence to say that the name 
of the God of Israel represents all that the nation knew of him. Eichrodt 
and von Rad think that this was the beginning of hypostatic theology, 
that is, that it represented the self-imposed restriction on the part of God 
by which he deigned to manifest himself to his people to assure them of 
his nearness and his continual activity on their behalf.” 





20. For a fuller treatment see von Rad, Ibid., pp. 37-44. 

21. J. Pedersen, Israel I-II (1926), p. 168. 

22. Ibid., p. 245. 

23. Ibid., p. 249. 

24. W. Eichrodt, Theologie des Alten Testaments, vol. 2 (1935), p. 16. He believes that the 
name here receives an independent function as representative of the supertemporal God through 
which he (God) assures the nation of his presence and continual activity but at the same time 
affirms his sovereign power which brooks no conditions imposed by selfish human desires. Thus 
there is reached here, by a bold extension, a form of Yahweh’s manifestation and revelation in 
which Yahweh himself operates within self-imposed restrictions which one may characterize as 
hypostatic. Cf. aiso O. Grether, Namen und Wort Gottes im Alten Testament (1934), pp. 18 ff. 
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The Faith Life of Israel 


The theology of Deuteronomy, especially on its response side, has been 
strongly influenced by the prophets. In some respects the author has 
woven together a curious conglomeration of the virile, dynamic faith of 
the fathers with its emphasis upon the fierce jealousy of Yahweh with his 
determination to destroy ruthlessly all his enemies and whoever threatens 
the existence of his people, and the more humane ethics of the prophets. 
The former aspect was mostly for the purpose of firing the zeal of the 
people of the day which was a prime requisite in its struggle for survival. 
Recall that there is no eschatology in Deuteronomy. The nation must act 
now or perish. Nor is there a doctrine of the Messiah or future judgment 
or remnant. That deficiency necessitated an immediate response to the 
demands of the hour, that is, a complete reorientation of life within the 
nation on the part of the people of God, a virtual “new covenant” as 
Jeremiah later urged. 


The first and most recurrent demand of the Deuteronomist was for a 
rededication to the Covenant ideal of love for God. The term “love” 
occurs more frequently in Deuteronomy than in any other book of the 
Old Testament. God chose Israel because of his love for the fathers, 
therefore Israel was exhorted to love him. Seventeen times love for God 
and the members of the community is enjoined.” The nation was sum- 
moned to “love the Lord your God with all your heart, and with all your 
soul, and with all your might” (6:5). An echo of Micah 6:8 appears in 
10:12. But that was not enough. It speaks of a servant’s love for his 
master (15:16), of the beloved wife (21:15 f.), of love for the so- 
journer (10:19). For Deuteronomy Israel was the beloved community, 
which was based on the Covenant (27 times) that moved in three direc- 
tions—from God to man, man to God, and man to man. 

Love for God engenders respect and reverence for him. That too was 
of great consequence for the writer as he depicted man’s relationship 
with God. The Lord desired his people to fear him (4:10). When they 
expressed apprehension at hearing God speak to them directly and re- 
quested Moses to mediate any further word from the Lord, the latter 
said, “Oh that they had such a mind as this always, to fear me and to 
keep all my commandments” (5:29). That is just the spirit the Deuter- 
onomist endeavored to arouse in the people (6:2, 13, 24; 8:6; 10:12, 20; 
13:4, 11; 14:23; 17:13, 19; 19:20; 21:21; 28:58; 31:6, 12 f.). The fear 





25. 5:10; 6:5; 7:9; 10:12, 19; 11:1, 13, 22; 13:3; 15:16; 19:9; 21:15 f.; 30:6, 16, 20. 
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of the Lord consisted of worship and service as these passages make 
abundantly clear. Sometimes it involved actually being afraid and thus 
acted as a deterrent against idolatry or crime. 


Other regulations deal with the prophets (13:1-5), the king (17: 
14-20), the Levites (18:1-8), war (20:1-20), the levirate marriage 
(25:5-10), and the like. But there are numerous others of a strongly 
humanitarian character. All alike have to do with the ordering of the 
life of the religious community. 


It is impossible to devote attention to all the laws or precedents for 
national, moral conduct. But a few may be listed to indicate their char- 
acter as well as the viewpoint of the writer. One of the interesting laws 


is that of release (15: 1-11; cf. Exod. 23:10 f.; Lev. 25:1-7) which stipu- | 
lates that every seventh year there is to be a remission of debts and of 


slaves (12-18; cf. Exod. 21:2-6; Lev. 25:39-55). The plain intent of 


such a law was the maintenance of the community through a prime con- | 
cern for its welfare—a remarkable ideal resting on firm theological prin- | 
ciples inherent in the Covenant. The application of justice to be carried 


out at the express command of the Lord is another important contribu- 


tion to the nation’s internal order (16:18-20). Strict justice was to be | 


pursued without partiality because every Israelite was a son of the Cove- 
nant. To further that ideal cities of refuge were established (19: 1-13; 
cf. Exod, 21:12-14) and witnesses were required for conviction (19: 
15-21; cf. 17:6; Num. 35:30, which applies only in case of death pen- 
alty). A brother’s ox or sheep, as part of his family property, was not to 
be allowed deliberately to stray; the one who saw it was to assist in 
capturing it and restoring it (22:1-3; cf. Exod. 23:4 f.; Lev. 6:1-7). 
The slave who ran away from his master because of harsh treatment 
was not to be returned (23:15-16).% Money was not to be lent to a 
brother at interest (23:19; cf. Exod. 22:25; Lev. 25:35-37), nor was 
one to be forbidden to eat the produce of orchard or field when he was 
hungry, though he was not permitted to carry any away with him 
(23:24 f.). The law with respect to pledges was equally tolerant and 
considerate (24:6, 10-13). The wages of a hireling were to be paid daily 
(24:14 f.; cf. Lev. 19:13). The writer’s interest in all segments of the 
population because they were the holy people of God was motivated by 
the prophetic preaching, as may be seen by his solicitude for the widow, 





26. Usually regarded as applying to a foreign slave fleeing to Israel. See S. «. Driver, 
Deuteronomy, p. 264. 
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the orphan and the stranger.”” That principle is affirmed especially in 
5:14 which offers a humanitarian reason for the Sabbath observance. 


CoNCLUSION 


The fundamental theological principles of Deuteronomy converge at 
one point with several facets—one holy God, one holy people, one cult 
place, one prophet—that is, the Covenant community and its several 
components. How that community was to operate was the burden of the 
author. He was aware of the historical situation and endeavored to 
challenge the people to meet the situation by adhering strictly to the 
worship and life required by the Lord. In essence, Deuteronomy is not 
law in our sense of the word; it is instruction and direction for the people 
of God in the Promised Land; it points to the worship and life essential 
for the welfare of the saved community in a hostile world; and it em- 
phasizes the serious and insidious nature of sin that lurks at its gates 
ready to mislead the very elect unless they trust utterly in and are im- 
plicitly obedient to the revelation of God. 








27. Widow and Orphan—10:18; 24:17; 29:19; 14:29; 16:11, 143 24:19-21; 26:12 f. 
Stranger—1: 16; 5:14; 10:18 f.; 14:21, 29; 16:11, 14; 23:8; 24:14, 17, 19-21; 26:11-13; 
27:28; 28:43; 29:10; 31:12, 22, 24. 





Lest We Forget 


A Sermon 


by JAaMEs CoGSWELL 


“Take heed lest you forget the Lord your God... who brought you out of 
the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage.” —DEUTERONOMY 8:11, 14. 


Tue Book or DEUTERONOMY, while stationary in its setting, is vast in 
its perspective. The aged but dynamic Moses stands on the verge of 
Jordan, the threshold of the promised land, and delivers his farewell 
address to the people of Israel. He speaks to a generation which, except 


for two individuals, has experienced only the latest act of the drama of | 
God’s redemption of his people. How to prepare this people for what | 


lies before them in the land of promise? Moses determines that it is only 
by bringing vividly and repeatedly before them God’s mighty hand in 
the midst of their history. With eye undimmed he looks back across 
Israel’s past to the time when it was in slavery in the land of Egypt; and 
with prophetic gaze he looks forward through the ages to the time when 
this people will be a kingdom in a good land filled with every good thing. 
As he unfolds this expanse of history before the eyes of his people, his 
constant exhortation is, “Remember! Remember! Remember! Take 
heed lest you forget!” 

Three great epochs of Israel’s history are recurring themes in Moses’ 
message: Egypt, Horeb, and the wilderness. No less than fifty times in 
the course of the Book of Deuteronomy Moses flashes back to the experi- 
ence of Israel in Egypt. Egypt—the symbol of black despair, an “iron 
furnace,” a land where the people of Israel had felt the cruel heel of the 
tyrant Pharaoh and had been crushed into nothing more than a horde of 
slaves. If it had not been for the Lord, would Israel not have perished in 
Egypt? But the Lord “by a mighty hand and an outstretched arm,” “by 
trials, by signs, by wonders, by great terrors,” took a nation for himself 
from the midst of another nation and brought Israel forth out of Egypt 
“to be a people of his own possession” (4:20, 34). Let Israel never forget 
Egypt or the deliverance which Jehovah wrought for them there. Let it 
be the incentive behind their obedience to his commandments (5:6), the 
observance of his sabbath (5:15), their compassion for the stranger, the 
slave, the unfortunate (10:19; 15:15; 24:18, 22). 
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Nor let Israel forget Horeb, that mountain where they had come face 
to face with God. So vivid should this memory be to Israel that for each 
succeeding generation it would be “the things which your eyes have seen” 
(4:9). The young generation to whom Moses speaks should feel that they 
“stood at the foot of the mountain, while the mountain burned with fire 
to the heart of heaven, wrapped in darkness, cloud, and gloom” (4:11) ; 
that the Lord had spoken to them out of the midst of the fire and had 
declared to them his covenant, which he commanded them to perform 
(4:12, 13). The high calling of God at Horeb, which underlay all his 
commandments and ordinances and statutes—this too must Israel never 
forget. 

And may Israel ever remember also the experience through which they 
most recently had come—that “great and terrible wilderness, with its 
fiery serpents and scorpions and thirsty ground where there was no 
water” (8:15), but where they saw “how the Lord your God bore you, 
as a man bears his son, in all the way that you went until you came to this 
place” (1:40). True, this was not the kind of memory that Israel would 
cherish about itself: ““Remember and do not forget how you provoked the 
Lord your God to wrath in the wilderness; from the day you came out of 
the land of Egypt until you came to this place, you have been rebellious 
against the Lord” (9:7). Yet the Lord had a purpose through it all— 
“that he might humble you, testing you to know what was in your heart” 
(8:2). God’s marvelous provision of manna for their hunger, and “water 
out of the flinty rock” (8:15) for their thirst, was intended to teach 
Israel utter dependence upon him, “that man lives by everything that 
proceeds out of the mouth of the Lord” (8:3). Yes, may Israel never 
forget the wilderness. 

But why this continual exhortation to remember these things? Because 
it is by these remembrances that Israel will remember the Lord their 
God—not a god whom they have made, but One who has made them; 
not a god whom they have chosen but One who has chosen them; a God 
who has poured out upon them a love which they have not deserved. 
This is the motivation which can move them to love the Lord their God 
with all their heart, soul, and might, to obey his commandments, and 
keep steadfastly his laws. This store of sacred memories must be trans- 
mitted from generation to generation, that it may be the permanent 
source of Israel’s strength and sense of purpose. 

How could Israel possibly forget? Gazing across the Jordan and down 
the future centuries, Moses depicts to Israel “the day when you have 
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eaten and are full, and have built goodly houses and live in them, and 
when your herds and flocks multiply, and your silver and gold is multi- 
plied, and all that you have is multiplied” (8:12, 13). What then? Then 
will be the time of greatest testing. For it is then with terrible ease that 
Israel may forget the Lord their God. Oh, the irony of it—that when 
they come to enjoy the fruit of God’s deliverance, calling, and guidance, 
then their hearts should be lifted up, and they should say in their heart, 


“My power and the might of my hand have gotten me this wealth” | 


(8:17). If Israel does remember that it is the Lord who has brought 
them thus far and given them the power to obtain this wealth, then they 
shall be enabled to continue in the pursuit of their high and holy calling 
as God’s covenant people. But should they forget, then they will have 
chosen the way of the nations, the way of pomp and pride, the way of 
seeking after a substitute for God himself. To this way there can be but 
one end; like a death knell sounds Moses’ word, “I solemnly warn you 
this day that you shall surely perish” (8:19). 

Now, biblical scholarship has looked deeply into the Book of Deuter- 
onomy and reached the conclusion that this book, while containing much 
material from the time of Moses, probably was produced at a consider- 
ably later time in Israel’s history. It is almost universally agreed that it 
was the Book of Deuteronomy in some form which was discovered in the 
Temple in the time of King Josiah, some six centuries after Moses’ time, 
and which so profoundly influenced the religious reforms which Josiah 
instituted (II Kings 22, 23). Deuteronomy seems to presuppose a situa- 
tion such as that which prevailed in the Hebrew kingdoms shortly prior 
to Josiah’s time. What does this do to the significance of Deuteronomy’s 
message for us? Far from undermining it, it lends it greater strength. 
To Israel six centuries after the time of Moses, the exhortation to remem- 
ber Egypt, Horeb, and the wilderness still comes. The repeated “this 
day” of Moses (8:11, 18, 19) speaks to Israel not only as it stands on 
the verge of Jordan but at every stage in its career as God’s people. As 
von Rad says, “Six centuries wasted in sin and constant apostacy are 
cancelled out and Israel... once more... hears Jehovah’s word of sal- 
vation, which has not ... lost its power.” There is a “tremendous here 
and now” in these words of Deuteronomy. “This day” comes the com- 
mand, the exhortation, the warning of Moses: “Take heed lest you forget 
the Lord your God.” 

Some would question the view of history expressed in Deuteronomy. 
It strikes them as harsh and arbitrary. “How can it be said that remem- 
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bering God’s acts will bring life and forgetting them will bring doom? 
Is this not a gross oversimplification? History is a much more complex 
matter than this. Nations rise and fall for many reasons—political, eco- 
nomic, sociological. To say, ‘If you forget God, you shall perish’—can 
such a categorical statement be valid?” 

But let us not dismiss Deuteronomy so lightly. Shall we ever be able to 
appreciate adequately the drastic difference which the Hebrew concept 
of history, so well expressed in Deuteronomy, has made in the life of 
man? It was born in an age which thought of history as an endless cycle 
of events, with no beginning, no end, no progress, no purpose. In sharp 
contrast, it brought into the world the concept that history is the progres- 
sive unfolding of God’s purpose in time; that history is a divine drama 
and all men are actors in it; that we each have roles which we may 
accept or reject, but “the show goes on” to its climax. Most significantly, 
the record reveals that this was not something which the Hebrew people 
“figured out” for themselves. Rather, it was taught to them, at times 
even forced upon them. Employing a crude figure of speech, we might 
say that God, like a great blacksmith, took the meaningless circle of 
heathen history and upon the anvil of Israel hammered it out with blow 
after blow into a straight rod. Almost in spite of itself, Israel became 
convinced that history started somewhere, was going somewhere, and 
was due to end somewhere. 

Now this is something very different from our modern idea of “inevi- 
table progress” (though even such an idea undoubtedly reflects the bib- 
lical influence). For this is a faith which demands recognition of God as 
the Lord of history; he has power both to plant and to root up, to build 
and to destroy. It is a faith which demands frank recognition of our own 
helplessness in and of ourselves; without God’s “mighty hand and out- 
stretched arm” we would perish. It is a faith which recognizes that the 
highest standards by which we live, the highest goals which we seek, do 
not come out of ourselves; they are the high calling of God. It is a faith 
which sees God’s guiding hand all along the way, even at those times 
when men have provoked him and rebelled against him. It is a faith 
which sees a vital connection between heritage and destiny. When men 
see themselves as being in the line of God’s purpose in the world, being 
borne on the mighty stream of his plan, being even the willing instru- 
ments through whom he accomplishes his almighty will—then they are 
“on the way,” there is no cause for fear. But when men lose sight of this 
fact, forget whence they have come and how they have gotten where they 
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are, and in pride take to themselves the credit for what only God’s mighty 
hand could accomplish—then they are courting destruction. This is the 
faith which has come to us through the record of Hebrew history such 
as is found in Deuteronomy. 

What then is its living word for us today? It speaks to us in our involve- 
ment both in the nation and in the church. Certainly we cannot claim 
for our nation the title of ““God’s chosen people” nor can we regard its 
past as “sacred history.” Yet this word veritably cries out to twentieth- 
century Americans. 

We live in a land with a shallow sense of history. Our “roots are 
short,” for our nation is comparatively young. In our vast melting pot, 
we soon lose consciousness of heritage. We move so rapidly from one 
place to another that we have no sense of belonging anywhere. Our 
extreme individualism cuts us off from a realization of our living relation- 
ship with generations that have gone before us. 

Yet who is there in this land who is not the beneficiary of its religious 
heritage? Our history is shot through with religious, and most specifi- 
cally, Christian motivation. Historians may give many explanations for 
“the rise of the United States,” but the religious motif is inextricably 
woven into its fabric. Pilgrims left religious oppression and came to wild 
shores to carve a home out of a trackless wilderness; founding fathers 
formed the basic principles of our land according to their highest religious 
ideals; godly men led our nation through crisis after crisis. This is all 
part of the religious heritage from which we benefit every hour of our 
lives. 

But let us not stop at praising great and godly men; for is this not in 
itself only a camouflage for praising ourselves? Let us rather remember 
the God who has been the moving force behind it all. Let us never for- 
get, as the Pilgrims surely never did, that it was the sheer providence of 
God which delivered us. Let us remember, as did the founding fathers, 
that it is God’s commandments which are the basis of our truest law, his 
call which has given us our highest ideals. And let us remember, un- 
pleasant though it may be, that in addition to great and godly men, there 
have been many who have gone astray and openly rebelled against God’s 
direction; yet through it all God has guided and provided. Let us remem- 
ber these things, not merely because it makes a nice theme for an annual 
Thanksgiving observance, but because our very survival depends upon it. 

If it were true in Israel’s case that its prosperity might undo all that it 
had learned of God’s delivering hand, how much greater is the tempta- 
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tion for us! We who have the highest standard of living that any nation 
has ever known; whose average annual income is twice that of other 
Western nations and some twenty times that of the rest of the world. 
Not only have we “eaten and are full,” but our barns are overflowing 
with billions of dollars worth of surplus, and obesity has become one of 
our besetting problems. How great is the temptation for us in the midst 
of our wealth and plenty to fall into the deadly sin of pride, to forget 
those times when God’s mighty hand was our only hope, until in the end 
we come to say, “My power and the might of my hand have gotten me 
this wealth.” 

To forget God, to think of ourselves as the masters of our destiny, 
Deuteronomy asserts, is to take the road to destruction. This is no arbi- 
trary decision of a vengeful God; it is the very character of the universe 
which he has created. For once we lose the sense of being controlled by 
God’s almighty hand for the accomplishment of his redemptive purpose, 
we soon fall into the old “meaningless circle” pattern. Instead of “seek- 
ing first the kingdom of God,” we seek only “those things which the 
Gentiles seek.” (A leading magazine, in assessing the hopes of the 
American people for the *60’s, observed: “The American people like 
what they have and want more of the same.”) It is no long leap from 
this to worshiping the gods which the Gentiles worship. In the place of 
God with a capital ““G” who insists on controlling us, we set up gods with 
small “‘g’s,” gods which we think we can control—the god of wealth, 
the god of success, the god of “peace of mind.” 

The recent presidential campaign has brought forth a serious discus- 
sion of our “national purpose.” Certainly this is most timely. Yet whence 
comes national purpose? Is it something which we can create out of 
whole cloth? Our national purpose must grow out of our heritage, else 
it shall wither and die for lack of root. 

The threat of atomic annihilation hangs over us like an ominous cloud. 
Surely it is something with which we must reckon and against which 
we are compelled to prepare every possible defense. Yet, let us never 
forget, all our outward defenses cannot take the place of inward strength. 
While making strong our defenses without, let us take heed lest we perish 
within, not for lack of “religion,” but for lack of the kind of faith that 
puts us squarely in the midst of the working out of God’s purposes in the 
world today. 

Should not our prayer for our nation be the prayer of Rudyard Kipling 
in his “Recessional,” when 
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For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard, 

All valiant dust that builds on dust, 
And guarding calls not Thee to guard, 


he prays, 


Judge of the nations, spare us yet, 
Lest we forget! lest we forget! 


Yet this may be no selfish prayer that we offer. Rather may it be our 
prayer for all nations, and especially for those “nations crowding to be 
born” across the world today. Our generation has seen a re-enactment of 
the drama of Exodus (on the political plane, at least) unparalleled in 
history. In Asia and Africa, peoples who for generations had been under 
colonial rule have gained that precious independence for which their 
hearts long have yearned. Certainly their longing for freedom should 
strike a spark of compassion in the hearts of freedom-loving Americans 
(was not Israel urged to show sympathy for the enslaved, remembering 
their own bondage in Egypt?). From even a utilitarian point of view, 
it is these nations which now hold the balance of power and the course 
which they choose may well determine the shape of our world in years 
to come. 

But what is the independence which they seek? Many Congolese 
thought of it as something which would be handed them in a gift- 
wrapped package; they have found that they were sadly mistaken. The 
leader of the Soviet Union standing before the United Nations claimed 
for communism the credit for the overthrowing of colonial tyranny and 
held out bright promises to the newly-born nations of still further libera- 
tion from capitalistic imperialism. We tremble lest these infant nations 
buy this propaganda, thinking they thus will obtain true independence. 

What is independence? Long before the world knew anything of com- 
munism there were men and women under the banner of the Cross 
working for the deliverance of the people of Asia and Africa—deliver- 
ance from superstitution, ignorance, poverty, disease, yes, from the powers 
of sin and death. The Christian world mission has set in motion processes 
for the deliverance of these peoples far greater than anything communism 
has offered or can offer. True, the work has only begun, but it is by far 
the brightest spot in the whole dark picture. 

What is our hope for these nations and what vision should we endeavor 
to convey to them? Is it not the reenactment of Israel’s spiritual pilgrim- 
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age, of Egypt, Horeb, and the wilderness—a deeper deliverance, not only 
of the body but of the mind and spirit; a sense of the high calling of 
Almighty God and their eternal responsibility to him; a certainty of his 
guiding hand in their national destiny? To the nations of the world, may 
our witness be, “Take heed lest you forget the Lord your God.” 


But it is to the church of Christ that these words of Deuteronomy speak 
most directly. For we know that in Christ we are the “new Israel.” 
Egypt, Horeb, and the wilderness have been re-enacted for us—no, those 
former things were but shadows of the greater acts of God which were 
tocome. In Christ, we have been delivered from a bondage far greater 
than the worst human tyranny—the shackles of sin, death, and hell itself. 
In Christ, God has called us into his covenant and written his law, not 
on tablets of stone but on the fleshy tablets of our hearts. In Christ, ours 
is not the outward guidance of the pillar of cloud and fire, but the ever- 
present guidance of the Holy Spirit. We too move toward a Promised 
Land—and let us never fall into the fatal error of thinking we have at- 
tained it. Here is a vision involving not only one nation but all peoples 
of the earth. It is nothing less than the reconciliation of the world to 
God through Christ, the doing of his will in every aspect of the life of 
man, the glorious prospect of a new heaven and a new earth summing 
up for eternity God’s glorious work for mankind. The Kingdom of God— 
this is our promised land. 


Let the church of Christ take heed lest it forget that this is its history 
and this is its destiny. May it never lose that profound realization that 
“once you were no people, but now you are God’s people,” “ransomed 
from the futile ways inherited from your fathers... with the precious 
blood of Christ” (I Peter 2:10; 1:18, 19). May each of the great acts 
of God which have brought about our redemption be the things which 
our eyes have seen, which shall never depart from our hearts all the days 
of our life, which we shall make known to our children and our children’s 
children. The beloved Negro spiritual asks, “Were you there when they 
crucified my Lord?” May we be able to answer, “Yes, I was there.” 

But remembering is for a purpose—that we may know our place in 
the great eternal drama. John Henry Newman said: 


Once it was the Apostle’s turn. It was St. Paul’s turn once. ... He did his part 
well; he was as a strong and bold wrestler in his day, and at the close of it was able 
to say, “I have fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the 
faith.” And after him, the excellent of the earth, the white-robed army of martyrs, 
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and the cheerful company of confessors, each in his turn, each in his day, have 
likewise played the man. And so down to this very time... first one and then 
another have been called out to exhibit before the Great King. It is as though all 
of us were allowed to stand round his throne at once, and He called on first this 
man, and then that, to take up the chant by himself, each in his turn having to 
repeat the melody which his brethren have before gone through. ... Or as if... 
while the ring of bystanders beheld and applauded, we in succession, one by one, 
were actors in the pageant. Such is our state; angels are looking on, Christ has 
gone before—Christ has given us an example, that we may follow in His steps. ... 
Now it is our turn; and all ministering spirits keep silence and look on. O let not 
your foot slip, or your eye be false, or your ear dull, or your attention flagging! 


“Take heed lest you forget the Lord your God who brought you out oi 
the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage.” God grant us grace, 
lest we forget. 
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An Appeal to Remembrance 
The Memory Motif in Deuteronomy 


by Epwarp P. Biair 


SoMEONE has said that a nation is a people with common memories and 
common hopes. Without common memories and common hopes human 
beings, however numerous and proximate, remain an aggregation, with- 
out cohesion and national consciousness. 

On the basis of this definition Israel was pre-eminently a nation. Two 
of her most characteristic words were “remember” and “behold.” The 
Old Testament (and the New as well) cries out almost everywhere: 
“Remember what God has done!” and “Behold what he is about to do!” 


I will call to mind the deeds of the Lord; 
yea, I will remember thy wonders of old (Ps. 77:11). 


Remember Jesus Christ, risen from the dead, descended from David... 
(II Tim. 2:8). 


Behold, the days are coming, says the Lord, when I will make a new 
covenant with the house of Israel and the house of Judah... (Jer. 
$1:31). 


Behold, I make all things new (Rev. 21:5). 


It has become clear in recent years that the Bible contains a theology 
of recital. In both Testaments the theme is the mighty deeds of God. 
These are celebrated in story, sermon, and song. What God has done is 
tegarded as offering conclusive understanding of what he is doing and 
what he will do. The dominant mood of the Bible is jubilant proclama- 
tion, not contemplative theologizing or philosophizing. Both Israel and 
the Christian church are represented as witnesses to God’s saving acts, 
as heralds of good news to all peoples. 

The Book of Deuteronomy holds a key place in the Bible’s theology of 
tecital. Moses is pictured as recounting the gracious deeds of Yahweh 
for the benefit of a generation of Israelites once removed from the events 
of the Exodus and the covenant at Horeb (Sinai) and which is about 
to enter the promised land. On the basis of what Yahweh has done, 
Moses prescribes what Israel must do if it is to participate in the glorious 
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future Yahweh has planned for his people. The book contains not a code 
of laws for the governance of the civil and religious life of the nation but 
warm-hearted sermons, meant to persuade a careless and disobedient 
people to mend their ways. The writer was not a jurist but a preacher, 
whose chief passion was to bring his readers into a right relationship with 
God. Only in such a relationship could Israel fulfill her destiny in the 
world. 

The identity of the Deuteronomic writer (or writers) and the original 
readers is not certainly known. Supporters of the traditional position— 
that Moses himself was both preacher and author of the book (at least 
in essentially its present form )—are still to be found." Samuel has been 
suggested as the author. The writing of the central portion of the book 
(chaps. 12-26) has been placed by some in time immediately before 
Amos, Since de Wette (1805) and Wellhausen (1876) the favorite hy- 
pothesis has identified Deuteronomy with the book of the law found in 
the temple in the time of Josiah (II Kings 22), to whose reign the writ- 
ing is dated. Still others have argued for a date after the exile. While no 
one position has won the field, many scholars are now inclined to look 
with favor on Gerhard von Rad’s position’ that the bulk of Deuteronomy 
was written shortly after 701 B.c. by a country Levite who, by the use of 
traditions reaching back to the great Covenant Festival of the Yahweh 
amphictyony (tribal league) at Shechem in the period of the Judges, 
attempted to turn his contemporaries away from polytheism to the exclu- 
sive worship of Yahweh. 

Von Rad finds three characteristics of the book pointing to such an 
origin: a strong interest in old cultic materials; a fierce spirit expressed 
in the repeated sanctioning of the institution of Holy War; and the parae- 
netic (hortatory) purpose and manner of the whole writing. He believes 
that only Levites would have access to the old cultic traditions preserved 
in Deuteronomy and the ability and inclination to reinterpret them homi- 
letically for the needs of a later situation. Their martial spirit he explains 
as due in part to the impact of the militaristic spirit of the old amphicty- 
onic traditions, of which they were the custodians, and in part to the 
special conditions of the period after Sennacherib’s invasion of Israel. 
Their homiletic and interpretative skill belonged to the essential nature 








1. See, for example, G. T. Manley, The Book of the Law—Studies in the Date of Deuteronom) 
(Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1957). This book offers a convenient sum 
mary of the many varied opinions concerning authorship and date. 


2. Studies in Deuteronomy (London: SCM Press, 1953). G. E. Wright, for instance, has 
followed von Rad closely in his commentary on Deuteronomy in The Interpreter’s Bible. 
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of their calling: they were interpreters and inculcators of the laws of 
Yahweh. 

The book contains a glowing appeal to Israel for exclusive loyalty to 
Yahweh, the God of the fathers, who, it is said, brought the nation into 
being, redeemed it from bondage, revealed his holy will to it, guided, 
protected, and disciplined it, and willed for it peace and prosperity in 
the good land he allotted to it. In view of what Yahweh has done for the 
nation, the worship of any other god or gods is ingratitude of the basest 
sort. God’s love should be reciprocated with love, and this love should 
flow out into obedience to his righteous will in all areas of personal and 
national life. The book shows what God has done for Israel and what, 
therefore, Israel should do for God. 

Fidelity to the God of the fathers is motivated in three principal ways: 
1) an appeal to God’s love, which should engender the response of love; 
2) a call for gratitude in view of what God has done for Israel; 3) the 
use of the sanction of rewards and punishments. Life, peace, prosperity, 
felicity, and prestige among the nations, are among the rewards promised 
for fidelity. Death, disease, drought, famine, oppression, captivity, and 
national extinction are held up as deterrents to infidelity. It is clear that 
the Levitical circle to which the author (or authors) of Deuteronomy 
belonged believed that Israel stood at a critical and decisive moment in 
its history. It could remember its ancestral God—his marvelous acts in 
the past and his gracious promises for the future—and enter into the 
realization of his promises, or it could turn away in base ingratitude to 
the worship of other gods and forfeit its high privileges and destiny. Thus 
Moses is made to cry out: “See, I have set before you this day life and 
good, death and evil . . . choose life” (30:15-20). 

The memory motif, so strong in Deuteronomy, is one of the primary 
emphases of the Bible as a whole.’ In the Bible, memory is rarely simply 
psychological recall. If one remembers in the biblical sense, the past is 
brought into the present with compelling power. Action in the present 
isconditioned by what is remembered. When Shimei entreats King David 
hot to remember his rebellious insults (II Sam. 19:19), he obviously does 
hot expect the king to put them beyond his powers of recall but rather 
hot to let the disloyal deed condition his actions toward the suppliant. 
He wants forgiveness, not punishment. When God “remembered” Noah, 








3. I am indebted here in part to Charles L. Kessler’s excellent unpublished doctoral disserta- 
tion, entitled: The Memory Motif in the God-Man Relationship of the Old Testament (Evans- 
ton, lL: Northwestern University, 1956). It is to be hoped that the dissertation will be published 
in the not distant future. 
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who was shut up with the animals in the ark and helplessly adrift on the | 
boundless sea, he undertook to rescue him by closing off the torrents of | 
water and causing a wind to blow over the earth (Gen. 8:1f.). Memory | 
meant activity. When God “remembered” Hannah (I Sam. 1:19), he | 
intervened in her desperate situation and gave her a son. Conversely, | 
to forget someone or something, is to let the past fall out of dynamic, | 
conditioning relation to the present. Israel, restored from the exile, will 
forget the shame of her youth, the reproach of her widowhood, and bask 
in the favor of her ever-loving husband and numberless children (Isa. | 
54:4ff.). To forget is to forsake: “But Zion said, “The Lord has forsaken 

me, my Lord has forgotten me’” (Isa. 49:14). Because Israel has for- 

gotten the law of God, God will forget [that is, forsake] Israel’s children | 
(Hosea 4:6). 

The feasts, ceremonies, and memorial objects of Israel were designed 
to help the people “remember.” Israel’s worship was centered in dra- 
matic re-enactments of the past, which were designed to supply meaning | 
and direction to the present. The most dramatic illustration of this is | 
the Passover. In acting out the events of the Exodus, an Israelite family, 
even in Babylon or Rome, a thousand years after that first fateful night, 
became participants in the holy occurrences in which God rescued and 
chose Israel for his own, entered into a covenant with her, and destined 
her to inherit the riches of his graciousness forever. By remembering a 
family was made conscious of belonging, and by a sense of belonging it 
was constrained to be faithful and obedient to the terms of the covenant. 

It is in the context of the memory motif in the Old Testament as a 
whole that the appeal to remembrance in Deuteronomy must be seen. 
It was suggested above that the book enshrines traditions which rest back | 
on the ceremonies of the Feast of the Renewal of the Covenant held at| 
Shechem. This was a memorial occasion at which in all probability sacri- | 
fices were offered, the traditional laws were read, expounded, and incul-| 
cated, the covenant was entered into anew, and blessings and curses were 
uttered as sanctions for obedience. The whole festival cried out, “Re- 


member!” Likewise the entire Book of Deuteronomy—the literary re- 


pository of the festival tradition—utters the same injunction. 

But what more precisely is to be remembered? We may answer from 
two sets of data: from specific passages where the words “remember 
(zakar), “forget” (shakach), and “heart” (lebab; “lay to heart,” “de- 
upon your heart”) are used with an object; and| 
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from the remaining contents of the book, where no memory vocabulary 
appears. 


The objects of remembrance specifically indicated are: 


1. The fact of servitude in Egypt (16:12, 24:22). 


2. The deliverance from Egyptian servitude (often with some reference to the 
wonders and judgments of God) (5:15, 6:12, 7:18-19, 8:14, 15:15, 16:3, 
24:18). 

3. The giving of the covenant at Horeb (4:9-13, 23). 


4. Yahweh himself—his unity, his commandments (4:39-40; 6:6; 8:11, 14, 18, 
19; 11:18; 26:13). 

5. The experiences in the wilderness—Israel’s rebelliousness, God’s providence and 
discipline (8:2, 14-16; 9:7; 24:9). 

6. What Amelek did (25:17-19). 


7. The days of old (32:7). 


It will be noted that all of these objects of remembrance are related to 
the cluster of events associated with the Exodus and the subsequent 
wilderness experience—the time when Israel was rescued and made 
God’s people by the covenant at Horeb (Sinai). 

The historical references in the book as a whole center in the same 
cluster of events: life in Egypt (11:10, 17:16, 26:5-7); the signs and 
wonders done there (4:34, 6:21-22, 29:2-3); the Passover experience 
(16:1, 3, 6) ; the overthrow of Pharaoh’s army in the Red Sea (11:4); 
wilderness incidents (the test at Massah [6:16], Amalek’s attack [25: 
17-19], the appointing of judges [1:9-18], the making of the golden calf 
[4:15-17, 9:11-21], the manna [8:3, 16], water from the rock [8:15], 
the judgment on Dathan and Abiram [11:6], experiences at Kadesh- 
barnea [1:19-46]), the making of the covenant at Horeb (5: 2ff., 9:9- 
10), the detour around Edom, Moab, and Ammon (chaps. 1-3), the 
conquest of the territories of Sihon and Og (2:24-3:11), the Balaam 
incident (23: 3-6), etc. 

It is evident that the appeal to history in the Book of Deuteronomy is 
massive. What is the purpose of this appeal? Why should Israel “remem- 
ber” the events of the Exodus and of the wilderness period? 

Specific reasons are frequently offered. The servitude in Egypt is to be 
remembered as a motivation for generous attitudes and acts toward one’s 
own slaves (5:14-15, 15:12-15) and toward the poor and needy (16:9- 
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12, 24:17-22). The writer says in effect, “You were in the same predica- 
ment once. Remember how it feels, and what you would have liked done 
to you!” Weare very close here to the Golden Rule. God’s judgments on 
Pharaoh—“the signs, wonders, the mighty hand, and the outstretched 
arm’’—are to be remembered as a spur to confidence in God’s help in 
future hours of fear and weakness, when the difficulties seem completely 
insurmountable (7:17ff.). The wilderness experiences are to be remem- 
bered as a way of keeping Israel humbly dependent on God rather than 
proud of her own achievements, and living less by material things than by 
the word of God (8: 2ff., 11ff., 9: 6ff.). The awesome appearance of God 
himself at Horeb with his words of command is to be remembered, lest 
Israel forget that she is pledged to exclusive fidelity to God and be drawn 
away into idolatry (4:9-24, 6:12-15). 

The kind of an Israel the Deuteronomic authors want to bring into 
being by their glowing appeal to the past is set forth in large part in the 
laws embodied in Chapters 12-26. Israel should worship one God, at one 
sanctuary, in a cultus free of all idolatrous practices. In political and 
social life high standards of justice and morality should be maintained. 
The leaders of the people (judges, kings, priests, prophets) should pro- 
mote fidelity to Yahweh, make known his true will, and safeguard the 
interests of all—especially slaves, foreigners, the poor, the fatherless, the 
widow. Israel is to be a separated people, living in righteousness and 
brotherly charity before God, the envy of the nations around (4:7-8). 
Through their loving response to God’s gracious and undeserved election 
and through obedience to his righteous will, Israel will find life, peace, 
and prosperity in the good land appointed for them. But if they repulse 
God’s love and lust after other gods, if they seek to live by injustice and 
oppression, if they gloat over their achievements and trust in their own 
strength, they will surely become victims of indescribable calamities and 
utterly perish from the earth. As von Rad has pointed out,* Israel is 
viewed as standing between the time of her gracious election by God 
and the fulfilment of the divine promise of salvation. Will she realize or 
forfeit her high destiny? Can Israel’s past be brought into her present 
in compelling power? On this the issue will turn. 

The appeal to remembrance is strong in the New Testament: “Re- 
member Jesus Christ, risen from the dead, descended from David...” 
(II Tim. 2:8); “remembering the words of the Lord Jesus” (Acts 
20:35) ; “do this in remembrance of me” (I Cor. 11:24). The preaching 





4. Theologie des Alten Testaments (Miinchen: Chr. Kaiser Verlag, 1957), p. 222. 
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of the first Christians consisted almost entirely of proclamation of the 
deeds of God in behalf of Israel and his final great act in the giving of a 
Savior to men. Here again we have a theology of recital. 

Praying in the name of Jesus, repeatedly enjoined in the New Testa- 
ment, is a form of remembering Jesus. According to Hebrew thought, 
by making mention of the name, one keeps the soul of another alive and 
active in the present. The person ceases to exist when the name is for- 
gotten. Thus to pray in the name of Jesus is to make him present in living 
power. And to remember him when one eats the bread and drinks the 
cup is to know him as living Presence and to look forward to his coming 
triumph. To remember him is to surrender to him, to obey him, to live in 
harmony with his gracious redemptive purpose, and to share in his 
destiny. . 

By remembering, the God of the past becomes our God, the covenants 
made at Horeb and Calvary our covenants, and the promises given to the 
fathers our promises. In the biblical kind of memory time recedes. The 
patriarchs and the prophets become our contemporaries. We all tarry 
behind the bloody lintel, loins girded, staff in hand, the smell of roasted 
lamb in our nostrils, and wild fear in our hearts while the angel of death 
passes. We all stand before the holy mountains, dark and quaking, where 
God is speaking his eternal word. And we all wait for the glorious day 
when promise will become fulfilment. 





Biblical and Doctrinal Studies 


An Editorial 


In our generation hermeneutics has resumed its rightful place as a sub- 
ject for serious and sustained theological discussion. That is certainly a 
change in the climate of biblical and doctrinal studies. Since the time 
when historical criticism consolidated its position, there have been many 
who construed its success as meaning that hermeneutics is not properly 
a theological question, but primarily a literary and historical one. Cer- 
tainly, there can be no defensible hermeneutics which does not deal ade- 
quately with the literary and historical character of the Scriptures. But 
because of the very nature of its material, the Bible will not allow us to 
banish hermeneutical discussion to the realm of homiletics and practical 
devotion. The Bible puts the hermeneutical question itself—and biblical 
interpretation is not done until it has reckoned with it. Where hermen- 
eutics is banished from the realm of exegesis there is created in theo- 
logical method a hiatus with which it is impossible for the interpreter 
to deal, that is an interpreter who opens the Bible as Canon and Scripture. 


In the four issues of the current year, the articles in Interpretation will 
concentrate on the problem of the interpretation of the Old Testament 
in the church. There is justification for dealing with the Old Testament 
separately. It comes before the New Testament theologically, as well 
as historically. The differences which characterize it mean that the 
hermeneutical question is raised with respect to it in a special way. This 
is not to ignore the unity of the Bible. For though the special character of 
the Old Testament requires a special formulation of the question, it can 
never be answered apart from the New Testament, and indeed is pro- 
voked by it. 


The piece de resistance of the years’ offering will be a series of four 
articles on the question of method in interpreting the Old Testament in 
Christian theology and preaching. The first by Martin Noth appears in 
this issue. Others by G. von Rad, W. Zimmerli, and H. W. Wolff will 
follow in sequence. These articles are significant because of the occasion 
of their original publication and the subsequent discussion which they 
provoked. They were written in connection with the appearance of the 
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new Biblischer Kommentar Altes Testament which goes beyond the 
task of grammatico-historical exegesis to take up the matter of the the- 
ology and message of each Old Testament passage. In the articles some 
of the contributors to the new commentary set forth their basic position 
of method and invited others to enter with them into a discussion of the 
hermeneutical task. The invitation was answered by a widespread and 
vigorous response from many colleagues on the Continent. And the 
Commentary is now coming from the Press, one fascicle at a time. The 
original papers, together with the response to them, and the commentary 
constitute the most important contemporary literature in Old Testament 
hermeneutics. By the translation and publication of some of the original 
articles, Interpretation intends to widen the area of the discussion of this 
crucial question. 

But theoretical discussion without the help of demonstration and the 
test of practice is incomplete. In each quarter, the rest of Interpretation’s 
articles will concentrate on the interpretation of an Old Testament book. 
The four are Hosea, Daniel, Job, and Deuteronomy—to afford as much 
variety as possible. In each case there will be a study of the book’s 
theology and message along with a sermon on one of its typical passages. 
In this way Interpretation hopes through its authors to contribute essen- 
tially to the discussion of Old Testament hermeneutics, and to add to a 
literature all too scarce in English. 

In the introduction to his exposition of Deuteronomy, Martin Luther 
said, “There are many who consider Moses and the whole Old Testa- 
ment of very small value and claim to be content with the gospel. From 
this opinion the Christian man must be far, far removed.” And so he 
should be! That is affirmed by every confessional symbol of historic 
Protestantism and by the arrangement of every theological curriculum. 
But in actual practice are we so far removed from the implementation of 
that opinion? How many preach a fair proportion of their sermons from 
Old Testament texts? How many theologians turn to the Scriptures of 
Israel in reflecting on the doctrine of the church? How many readers 
of the Bible hear from Moses and the prophets a clear, invigorating, and 
indispensable Word of God? Few, if any, would today put their hand to 
the staff of Marcion’s standard. But how many have not in effect re- 
duced the Canon to some acceptable portion of the New Testament and 
thereby carried out his program? If these are valid questions, then the 


subject of this year’s Interpretation is of consummate importance for all 
who interpret the Bible. 





THE INTERPRETATION OF THE | 
OLD TESTAMENT 





I. The “Re-presentation” of the 
Old Testament in Proclamation 


by Martin Notu* 


Translated by JaMEs Mays 


It is not difficult to demonstrate that the Old Testament is wholly and in 
every respect a product of history. This is true even of the Old Testament 
“canon,” for it exists in a variety of historically conditioned forms. There- 
in lies a problem, particularly for the Reformed Church who read the 
Old Testament in the translation of Luther. For Luther’s Bible did not 
follow in its selection of “canonical” writings the ancient and medieval 
and current ecclesiastical tradition which adopted the Old Testament 
“canon” used in the Hellenistic synagogue and passed on in the Latin 
translation. Luther, rather, with regard to the compass of the Old 
Testament, reverted to the “canon” of the Hebrew synagogue, which 
until then did not have the church’s legitimation. This historicity charac- 
terizes the entire text of the Old Testament which demonstrably and 
evidently has been affected by the passage of time, just like any other 
work of literature handed down to us as manuscripts from ancient times. 
It is true of the individual books of the Old Testament, all of which 
clearly raise the question about the historical situation in which they 
emerged. In fact, it is true of every single word in the Old Testament, 
formulated as it is in a language which had its own time and history and 
which, therefore, is not fully intelligible unless its time and history are 
known. The recognition of these facts does not depend on some one par- 
ticular approach to the Old Testament, selected out of several which are 
possible ; these facts simply are given with the Old Testament and cannot 
be disregarded as a matter of preference. 





*This article appeared originally in Evangelische Theologie, Jahrgang 12, 1952, Juli/August, 
Heft 1/2, pp. 6 ff., and has been subsequently published in Probleme Alttestamentlicher Herme- 
neutik, edited by Claus Westermann (Munich: Chr. Kaiser Verlag, 1960). 
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Above all, and here is the real center of the matter in question, the 
entire content of the Old Testament is inseparably bound to an age in 
history which has now passed, which had its own ideas and views of life. 
Yet, on the other hand, the Old Testament is one part of the Christian 
Bible, the basis for Cristian proclamation to the present; therefore, it 
must have a direct contemporary relevance. And here that fatal chasm 
yawns between a “historico-critical” exegesis which feels obligated to fix 
its eye rigidly on the given facts and a concern for relevance which ap- 
proaches the matter from the standpoint of the requirements set by 
contemporary proclamation, because it believes it must. This chasm 
divides theological science precariously. Systematic theology is able only 
in exceptional cases to participate in the presuppositions and methods of 
scientific exegesis, while pastoral theology in the large disregards the 
fundamentals of exegetical studies altogether. The chasm divides theo- 
logical education, for in systematic and pastoral seminars the student 
often thinks he had better forget what he may perchance have learned 
in exegetical seminars. The chasm separates an essential part of the 
endeavors in scientific theology from the work in the pastorate. 

Here something is obviously wrong. It would be idle to ask who is to 
blame for it. The difficulty lies in the matter itself, and thus it is certainly 
more appropriate to inquire into the way the matter itself puts the 
problem, This problem is bound up with the fact that in the biblical 
witness we deal with a revelation of God which has occurred within 
history, while, after all, God cannot be limited to history and time. From 
the perspective of this insight one must consider the various questions 
that are raised with regard to the situation in theology which has been 
described. 

First of all, there is the question whether in exegesis the historical 
method was not an erroneous procedure from the start, since it begins 
with the principle that no fundamental distinction should be made be- 
tween the biblical witness and other literary traditions. In fact, the 
opinion is widely prevalent that practical interpretation cannot begin 
with historical exegesis, because it merely ascertains “accidental truths 
of history” but nothing binding or valid. This opinion, however, dis- 
regards the biblical witness according to which God reveals himself in 
historical events, and not in ageless myths or in a system of propositions. 
It ignores the fact that the Old Testament, to a surprisingly large extent, 
consists of historical narratives which for their part originated in the 
course of exactly the same history they narrate. Because of these facts, 
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historical exegesis is positively indispensable. To dismiss them would 
mean that the biblical revelation must be different from what it is, 
Historical exegesis, however, necessarily means historico-critical exegesis, 
ior the problem of what really happened in history cannot be settled 


except by “discriminating” and “testing.” The Christians in Barea are | 


commended for their &vaxpivew tac ypagac (Acts 17:11), and this 
remains an essential task. Paul’s request to “sensible men,” kpivate dweic 
6 onpt (I Cor. 10:15), is applicable not only to his own sayings but 
as well to all biblical witnesses. It is certainly to be conceded that 
historico-critical studies often have been pursued with a presumptiveness 
inappropriate to the subject. Nor have their results always been described 
in a way which makes it easy for the non-exegete to understand their basic 
presuppositions or to put a significance on its conclusions which they 
indeed deserve. It is urgently to be desired that historico-critical exegetes 
present their studies in such a way as to make apparent their necessity 
and appropriateness and, therewith, their theological relevance and pro- 
ductiveness. But the shortcomings of historico-critical exegesis are in no 
case an argument against its fundamental justification. 

So the question remains: Is there a legitimate path leading from this 
historico-critical exegesis to a genuine proclamation in the present day 


and for the present day? Can that chasm really be bridged? After all, | 


the real historical involvement of the entire Old Testament is not just 
a garment to be taken off in order to unveil a hidden timeless “content” 
of relevance; this involvement is rather part of the entire form of the 
Old Testament. The procedure of eliminating the “sub-Christian” and 
“pre-Christian” elements of the Old Testament which belong to the 
history of religion, in order to retain as the essential “core” the pallid 
and uncompelliing phenomenon of an “ethical monotheism,” a “moral 
religion,” is hardly worth discussing today. This procedure simply misses 
the concrete content of the Old Testament, which is concerned with 
events in history. 

But if the historical character of the Old Testament cannot be set aside 
in exegesis at any point, what is to be done? Since the Old Testament by 
tradition is part of the Christian Bible is there anything left but to jump 
across that chasm into some kind of “practical exegesis” which simply 
disregards the necessity of historico-critical exegesis and in the end learns 
to live with a somewhat guilty or, at least, a weak scientific conscience by 
repeated practice at the sacrificum intellectus? It is no exaggeration to 
say that this sort of “practical exegesis” is widely in vogue. Then, what 
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is the point of adhering stubbornly to the validity of the Old Testament 
in Christian preaching in opposition to the period when the Old Testa- 
ment was despised and condemned for political reasons? Is the Old 
Testament really valid as it is, and as it was read by Jesus Christ as a 
witness to himself, and as such handed down to his followers? Would it 
not be more honorable to accept the hardly obsolete thesis of Adolph von 
Harnack?' He called it a great misfortune that “the Reformation was 
unable to avoid the fate of retaining the Old Testament in the sixteenth 
century.” He thought it “the consequence of religious and ecclesiastical 
paralysis” that “since the nineteenth century the Old Testament is still 
conserved as a canonical document of Protestantism,” for in the nine- 
teenth century Religionsgeschichte showed how the Old Testament was 
conditioned by historical and religious development.’ If we reject this 
thesis of Adolph von Harnack’s—and most would agree in doing so today 
—and consequently “continue to use” the Old Testament, our decision 
will be valid and based on fact only if we are determined to read the 
Old Testament in the form in which it is given. It is the conviction that 
the Old Testament cannot be read just in the form in which it has been 
handed down to us, which gives rise to the demands for a specially quali- 
fied ad hoc method of exegesis. It is interesting that such demands for 
a special method of exegesis are not raised to the same extent with regard 
to the New Testament. In reality there can be only one method of exe- 
gesis—an exegesis whose work is defined by its subject. Such exegesis 
may be more or less perfect—and as the work of human beings it will 
always be imperfect—but there is no choice between different kinds of 
“exegesis.” 

All these reflections force this question upon us: Is there a “re-presen- 
tation’”’ of the Old Testament which is exegetically legitimate, one not 
“made up” for some purpose, but founded on the very subject itself? 
For an answer, we have to turn to the Old Testament. In fact, the Old 
Testament itself knows of the process of a “re-presentation” of historical 
events. We shall focus our attention on the two questions, what is “re- 
presented,” and in what way it is “re-presented.” 





1. Marcion, 2nd ed., 1924, p. 217. 
2. Op. cit., p. 221. 


3. To avoid the constant use of German terms, “re-presentation” and “re-present” are used 
to translate the words, Vergegenwdartigung and Vergegeswdrtigen. As used in this article, these 
words are technical terms which mean “to actualize in the present.” Both the notion of “con- 


temporizing” and of “making relevant” are involved. Any English word is admittedly inadequate. 
(Translator. ) 
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In ancient Israel there were three great annual festivals of pilgrimage, 
during which all men were to appear at the sanctuaries of the country. 
Two of these festivals which were taken over from the cultic tradition of 
the country were given a partly new interpretation in Jsrael—they 
were “historized” ; that is, related to certain events of history. The festival 
of Passover-Unleavened Bread originally was a combination of an apo- 
tropaic sacrificial rite (probably a custom of nomadic herdsmen per- 
formed when they set out for their summer pastures) with an agricultural 
festival celebrated in order to dedicate the grain at the beginning of its 
harvest. But in Israel it came to be celebrated, year by year, in that 
month in which Yahweh had delivered Israel from Egypt (Deut. 16:1). 
It now was celebrated “in remembrance of the Exodus from Egypt” 
(Deut. 16:3), and unleavened bread was eaten to recreate the original 
situation of anxious haste. So annually Israel recreated the situation of 
being prepared for the setting-out which, according to Exodus 12:11, 
was part of the Passover directly before the Exodus. The entire Passover- 
instruction of Exodus 12: 1-20 undoubtedly was designed for a Passover 
to be celebrated every year (cf. Exod. 12:24, 25). 

A somewhat similar development occurred in the case of the Feast of 
Tabernacles. It originated in the people’s custom of living in “booths” 
for the purpose of harvesting fruit from the orchards. But in Israel the 
living in “booths” was re-enacted “that your generations may know that 
I made the children of Israel to dwell in booths when I brought them 
out of the land of Egypt” (Lev. 23:43). Thus, in both these festivals the 
situation of the Exodus from Egypt was again and again contemporized 
in certain details. Because these festivals originally were connected with 
the agricultural year, they were repeated annually; their being “histori- 
cized” led to an annual “re-presentation” of certain elements of past 
historic events. 

Because of the relations between “myth and ritual” and “cult and 
drama” set forth in Religionsgeschichte, there is nowadays a tendency to 
assume a distinct “dramatic” element in the Israelitic cult, albeit in this 
case it is a matter of “dramatized history” rather than of “dramatized 
myth.” Supposedly, at the Festival of the Passover-Unleavened Bread 
and at the Festival of Tabernacles the “exodus from Egypt” was “per- 
formed” in the cult, in a “sacral drama,” the details of which have not 
come down to us. In such a way these respective events are said to have 
been “re-presented.” I hesitate to attribute to this supposition a value 
which is given it by many today. But certain features of “re-presenting 
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by performing” are surely present in the Israelite cult in the Old Testa- 
ment in view of what has been said so far. But there is something else 
to be said on this matter which is of its essence in the Old Testament. 
In the instructions given for the celebration of Passover, already men- 
tioned above (Exod. 12:24 ff.), it is commanded that the act of worship 
should be interpreted by simply retelling the story of the Exodus from 
Egypt, in order that its tidings might be passed on from generation to 
generation (vss. 26, 27a). Thus, the narration of the event of God’s 
wonderful act is a necessary part of the “re-presentation.” 
“Re-presentation” by the spoken word occurs also in connection with 
the proclamation of the Law which, according to Deuteronomy 31 : 10-13, 
was to be repeated at the Feast of Tabernacles every seventh year. Can 
we posit a “Feast of the Covenant,” at whose recurring celebrations the 
events of Mount Sinai were performed and, together with it, the law 
proclaimed?* The historical value of assuming such a regular “drama- 
tization” of the events of Mount Sinai in the cult, is debatable. Yet one 
can see particularly from the Deuteronomic Law, that the repeated 
proclamations of the Law, which indeed took place, were always formu- 
lated in such a way as to make Israel hear the Law as if it were for the 
very first time. Indeed, the Deuteronomic Law is formulated as Moses’ 
speech addressed to the Israel of his time, and originally to Israel stand- 
ing at Mount Horeb. This could be done because later Israel was iden- 
tified with the Israel of the wilderness, and the Deuteronomic Law could 
receive the form of the address of Moses even when it arose in a post- 
Mosaic time. Particularly illuminating in this matter is the formulation 
of Deuteronomy 5:3, which appears in a secondary introduction-piece 
to the Deuteronomic Law: “Yahweh made not this covenant with our 
fathers, but with us, even us, who are all of here alive today.” There is 
no reason for supposing that this statement, formulated as the speech of 
Moses, is meant to be an argument against the idea of another covenant 
which preceded the one made between Yahweh and Israel at Mount 
Horeb. The author simply “forgets his part” and for a moment drops 
the projection of the Deuteronomic Law back into Moses’ time to think 
of the later generations of Israel who, when the Law was proclaimed, 
were expected to listen to the Law just as if they themselves—and not 
their ancestors—were standing at Mcunt Horeb to receive the demands 
of their God. The frequently occurring expression, “today,” in Deuter- 





4. Cf. especially S. Mowinckel, Le decalogue, 1927; also G. von Rad, Das Formgeschichtliche 
Problem des Hexateuchs, 1938, pp. 18 ff. 
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onomy is to be understood in the same sense.” It is not meant to shift the 
historical environment of Deuteronomy, but rather to furnish the situa- 
tion for the repeated proclamation of the law. This is especially true of 
the solemn paragraph Deuteronomy 26:16-19: “To-day Yahweh thy 
God commandeth thee. . .. Thou hast declared Yahweh to-day to be thy 
God. ... Yahweh hath declared thee to-day to be a people of his own 
possession... .” 

In fact, we may include as texts of this kind those passages primarily 
liturgical in character, in which, by using “we” or “ye,” Israel is ad- 
dressed as if it were in the situation of ancient Israel although it is, in 
fact, the later generations that are in the mind of the writer. When the 
children ask what is the meaning of the ordinances, they shall be an- 
swered: “We were Pharaoh’s slaves in Egypt; and Yahweh brought us 
out of Egypt with a strong hand. ...” (Deut. 6:20). The formula of 
confession in Deuteronomy 26:5 ff. is in the same vein: “The Egyptians 
dealt ill with us, ...and Yahweh heard our voice... .” Again and again 
this word is spoken: “To-day if ye will hear his voice, harden not your 
heart, as at Meribah, as in the day of Massah in the wilderness. . . .” 
(Ps. 95:7 f.), as if those who are addressed here had been present at 
Meribah and Massah.° These statements are hardly to be explained 
merely by reference to the idea of the solidarity of the whole people 
throughout all the periods of their historical existence.’ Particularly, the 
emphatic “to-day” of Deuteronomy is not explicable in terms of so gen- 
eral an idea. It is, rather, a matter of a continuing “re-presentation” of 
past events. 

Such “re-presentation” in the Old Testament can also refer to events 
of the future, and not only to those of the past as has been the case in 
the examples adduced so far. We leave out of account the special case of 
the prophetic oracle, in which the prophet speaks of events to come, 
which he in vision and audition already had experienced as being pres- 
ent; the prophetic experience is a subject in its own right. However, in 
the sphere of the cult, future events were spoken of as if they had already 
occurred. The psalms of the “enthronement of Yahweh” are a case in 
point. Their characteristic formula of enthronement, “Yahweh has 





5. Rightly pointed out by von Rad, of. cit., pp. 25 ff. 

6. Of course, the following verse speaks of “your fathers”; but the very abruptness of the 
transition shows that those addressed were put in the situation of their ancestors. 

7. This idea in the particular sense of a solidarity in guilt may be present in those prayers 
of confession in which, by using “we,” those who pray confess the guilt of the past as their own 
(Neh. 9:33; Dan. 9:5 ff.). we 

8. We can be certain that these hymns were used in the cult without settling the intricate 
problems involved in their date and interpretation. 
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become King,” is pronounced as though the enthronement of Yahweh 
happened at that very moment. Of course what is meant by the en- 
thronement of Yahweh in these psalms is an open question. Probably 
these psalms are developed from the idea that God became king in the 
primeval past, an event cultically “re-presented” in them (for example, 
Ps. 93). But there is scarcely any doubt that thought about the past 
(Urzeit) was related to the idea of the final time (Endzeit) ; in some of 
the enthronement-psalms—I think in particular of Psalm 47—the center 
of interest is the eschatological reign of God.” Like other psalms, the 
eschatologically interpreted enthronement psalms were meant to be sung 
in the cult; and thus in the cult the primeval and eschatological accession 
of God to rule could be announced as if it were a present event. 

This theme of cultic “re-presentation” in the Old Testament (which 
appears to have consisted primarily of interpretative narration and also 
of the constantly repeated Word of God as his demand on Israel, accom- 
panied by certain elements of dramatic action can and must be developed 
further. This may suffice, though, for raising the question about the basis 
of such a “re-presentation.” The realm in which the “re-presentation” 
took place was the cult. Since the Israelite cult in many respects de- 
pended on traditions of Canaanite agriculture, and thus on the cult of 
the Ancient Orient as a whole, it may well be asked whether it is related 
to the “thinking in cycles” prevalent in the Ancient Orient, according to 
which every event repeats itself periodically, in the course of a year or 
any other space of time, and is thus, again and again, “re-presented.” 
As a matter of fact, in Babylon, at the great Feast of the New Year, year 
by year the great enthronement-cry, “Marduk has become king,” re- 
sounded, and the epic of creation was solemnly recited in order to 
“re-present” the great act of creation. It would be a denial of evident 
facts to reject any connection between the matters in the Old Testament 
here in question and ancient oriental cultic practice and its widespread 
notion of continuous repetition of events. 

But on the other hand—and here is a most essential distinction—the 
“re-presentation” at the periodical feasts of ancient Israel does not 
involve some timeless myth, but something which by nature is a unique 
historical event. It is primarily, as has been demonstrated, the Exodus 
from Egypt. Here is something peculiar to the Old Testament, due to 
its general orientation to history rather than myth. How was “re- 





9. Cf. H.-J. Kraus, Die Kénigherrschaft Gottes in Alten Testament, 1951, pp. 2 ff. 
10. Cf. also Kraus, op. cit., pp. 99 ff. 
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presentation” possible in the Old Testament on this particular basis? 
Will it be necessary to think in terms of a special “concept of time” for 
the Old Testament, or perhaps for the Bible as a whole? It would be 
a profitable task to investigate in exhaustive fashion the concept of 
“time” in the Old Testament, as well as in the New; however, it seems 
to me quite doubtful whether our problem would be clarified by detecting 
a special “concept of time” in either of the Testaments, especially since 
conceptual thinking is quite alien to the Old Testament. In any case, 
the particular manifestation of “re-presentation” in the Old Testament 
is inseparably linked with the subject of this “re-presentation”—God 
acting, and, indeed, God acting in history. 


As in all history, so this history is especially involved in the tension 
between the course of time and the presence of God which is not bound 
to time, between the “mediateness” (Mittlebarkeit) and the “immediate- 
ness” (Unmittlebarkeit) of all history to God, of which K. Barth speaks 
in discussing God’s unending creation." “Re-presentation” is founded on 
this—that God and his action are always present, while man in his in- 
evitable temporality cannot grasp this present-ness except by “re-pres- 
enti.g” the action of God over and over again in his worship. 


Herewith the question posed above is answered positively. In the Old 
Testament—and the same could be proved for the New Testament— 
there is the legitimate appearance of a “re-presentation” of past events, 
namely in the realm of the cult and worship. This is exegetically demon- 
strable; what remains is to develop the consequences of this exegetical 
finding. If Christian proclamation means to take its biblical basis seri- 
ously, it will have to follow the biblical witness also in the question of the 
“re-presentation.” 


“Re-presentation” in the Old Testament deals with the acts of God in 
history, his saving acts and his demands. This is an important conclusion 
also for practical purposes. At the Passover, it shall be told that Yahweh 
“forbearingly passed over the houses of the Israelites in Egypt” (Exod. 
12:27) ; the Passover shall be celebrated in the month in which “thy God 
brought thee out of Egypt by night” (Deut. 16:1) ; the living in booths 
at the Feast of Tabernacles is intended to be a reminder that “I made the 
Israelites live in booths, when I brought them out of the land of Egypt” 
(Lev. 23:43). All this implies certain negative, but distinct, conclusions. 





ED 


11. Die Kirchliche Dogmatik, vol. III, part 1, 1945, p. 83. 
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A legitimate “re-presentation” cannot use the individual human figures 
of biblical history as its subjects, either as ethical “models,” which they 
in fact never are,'* or as exemplary “heroes of faith” since in the biblical 
narratives they are never so presented,” or as representatives of true 
humanity whose experiences, psychologically or phenomenologically or 
sentimentally, are to be imitated and depicted in terms of contemporary 
man. All these figures are individuals of times now past, whose human 
lives and ways we know but little, and it cannot be the task of genuine 
proclamation to fill out their picture.“ Perhaps there is no need to be 
emphatic about what has just been said as there will be general, though 


not complete, agreement about it. Emphasis on the next negation is more 
crucial. 


A legitimate “re-presentation” cannot use specific historical situations 
which emerge in the Old Testament as its subject. For historical events 
happen but once. Though this proposition is naturally not formulated 
just so in the Old Testament, the historical narratives of the Old Testa- 
ment in their entirety presuppose its validity.” It is certainly not biblical 
to think in terms of the movement of oscillations or cycles which bring 
about the periodical return of all things. As in individual human life, so 
every event in history is a unique and irrevocable occasion.” An illustra- 
tion will clarify the point. According to Isaiah, Chapter 7, in the year 
733 B.c. King Ahaz was offered that famous word, “If ye will not believe, 
surely ye shall not be established,” together with that famous “sign,” to 
support his faith. This historical situation never happened again in 
Israel’s history, and will never happen again in any history. In those 
days a decision was reached once and for all. It is a frivolous question to 
ask what might have happened if Ahaz had had “faith,” and what the 
course of history—in this case, the saving history of God—would have 
been. The Word of God, delivered then as message by the Prophet, stands 
as valid Word; but the historical situation in which it was proclaimed 
cannot be identified with any other situation in history. The same “oppor- 





12. The one exception is the reference to the “long-suffering of the prophets” and the 
“patience of Job” in James 5:10 f. 

13. In Romans 4:1 ff. the faith of Abraham is discussed, not to hold up Abraham as an ideal, 
but to answer the question concerning what God reckons as righteousness. Even in Hebrews 11, 
the emphasis is placed on what faith is able to do, rather than on the list of men as models. 

14. Of course, a poet can undertake this task, for instance, Thomas Mann in his novel about 
Joseph and his brothers. 

15. Only in the eschaton, at the edge of history, does the historical deed of God repeat itself 
in a different way and on another plane. Cf. the role which the miracle of the Exodus plays in 
the eschatological proclamation of Deutero-Isaiah. 

16. Cf. K. Barth, Die Kirchliche Dogmatik, vol. III, part 4, 1951, pp. 652 ff. 
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tunity” never returns. The history of Israel is not repeated in the his- 
tories of other nations, nor in the history of the universe. Principles of a 
“Weltpolitik Gottes’ cannot be derived from God’s dealing with the 
people of Israel. 

According to the Old Testament, the subject of a legitimate “re- 
presentation” can be only the saving acts of God himself, to which saving 
acts belong also the promising and the demanding Word of God, and the 
punitive judgments of God. These saving acts, though they have entered 
into the “mediateness” of history and are perceptible to us only in this 
“mediateness,” yet are always present as the “immediate” acts of God. 
And we, as men caught in the time-process, can do nothing but “re- 
present” again and again. And in what way do we “re-present?” By 
proclaiming the savings acts of God, by “telling” them. The elements of 
dramatic action which are found in the “re-presentations” of the Old 
Testament gave rise to the question, “Why?” (according to Exod. 12: 
24-27a), and thus occasioned the proclamation of the saving acts of God. 
That which is to be proclaimed is given in a “tradition.” It is helpful 
to put the matter as simply as Karl Barth once did: “In revelation we 
deal with a ‘iiews report,’ or better said, with a ‘sheaf of news reports,’ 
and these ‘news reports written in words’ appear in a ‘book, the book 
of the Old and the New Testaments’; and we have to ask what these 
‘news reports’ say, and we have to pass them on just as they are.” 

But how can we read these “news reports” which have been handed 
down from ages past, fixed in a language belonging to history? The an- 
swer to this question is exegesis, historical exegesis appropriate to the 
matter, yes, even “historico-critical” exegesis, that is, exegesis which 
knows how to test and to “discriminate.” It is the task of such exegesis 
to prevent these “news reports” from being conveniently compressed into 
a short “resumé” that is monotonously repeated again and again, and to 
make plain the variety of voices with their manifold nuances which speak 
in these “news reports.” Human voices can tell the saving acts of God 
only “by divers portions and in divers manners” (Heb. 1:1) ; we would 
be impoverished if this manifoldness were not continuously probed. 





17. “Das christliche Verstandnis der Offenbarung” in Theologische Existenz heute, N. F., 12; 
1948, pp. 9, 13 f. 
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AS ONE HISTORIAN TO ANOTHER* 


A History of Israel, by JoHN Bricut. The Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 1959. 
508 pp., xvi plates. $7.50. 


Tue author presents a detailed portrayal of Ancient Israel’s history. His style is 
brilliant, and reading the book is a real joy. In large part the reason for this is 
that the author is profoundly conversant with the subject of his presentation. He 
is not only excellently acquainted with the Israelitic sources contained in the Old 
Testament, but also with the nonbiblical records referring to the history of Ancient 
Israel. He knows of the hitherto existing scientific research on the whole and the 
many detailed problems of Israel’s history. He has diligently made himself familiar 
with the history of the Ancient Near East and knows the results obtained by the 
various branches of the science of the Ancient Orient. Thus, he is able to draw 
freely from his store of knowledge, and to present his arguments with the vividness 
which characterizes his book. 

In a Prologue he deals with “The Ancient Orient before ca. 2000 B.c.,” and 
arranges his book in six large Parts: 1. Antecedents and Beginnings: The Age of 
the Patriarchs; II. The Formative Period; III. Israel under the Monarchy: The 
Period of National Self-Determination; IV. The Monarchy (continued): Crisis 
and Downfall; V. Tragedy and Beyond; The Exilic and Postexilic Periods; VI. 
The Formative Period of Judaism. 


From the time of David on, the history of Israel is well known, biblical and 
nonbiblical sources being abundantly available; and the writer of Israels’ history 
can be quite confident of his presentation. With regard to these times, therefore, 
the author can more or less rely on a general approval of the picture he draws of 
the course of Israel’s history, on the basis of the present state of scientific knowledge. 
Of course, even here there are many questions which can be answered in more 
than one way. For instance, it is open to doubt whether the author is right in 
concluding that there were two different campaigns of Sennacherib against Jeru- 
salem. He gives ample reason for his position in Excursus I (pp. 282-287) ; how- 





*The editors have solicited and published this article, not so much as a review, but rather as 
4 contribution to the stimulating debate between Noth and Bright concerning the method of 
writing the early history of Israel. Those unacquainted with the issues and the background of 
this article ought to consult Early Israel in Recent History Writing by J. Bright (London: 
Student Christian Movement Press, 1956. Studies in Biblical Theology No. 19). 
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ever, the Old Testament tradition and the lack of Assyrian records do not favor 
this assumption. Likewise, the character of the return from Exile at the beginning 
of the Persian era may be viewed differently from the author, by asking whether 
indeed the Aramaic edict of Ezra 6:3-5 may be simply combined with the Chro. 
nistic account in Exra 1:2-4. Occasionally, a different emphasis from that of the 


author could be made. It could be argued that in Chapter 12 (“Judaism at the f 


End of the Old Testament Period”’) the element of the eschatological-apocalyptical 
expectation for the future is too briefly treateu and too simply added to the element 
of “legalism.” Most probably these elements represent divergent trends in post- 
exilic times. Finally, it may be asked whether indeed it was felicitous to terminate 
the history of Israel mechanically with the end of the “Old Testament Period,” 
that is, with the latest Old Testament book to be dated for certain, that is, with 
the year 164 B.c.—in spite of the reasons given on pp. 446 f. In this way the 
narrative is interrupted, in the middle of the beginnings of the “Maccabean’” 
uprising; and, while in the chapter on the inner development of the final stages 
full use is made of various “pseudepigraphical” documents, the texts of Qumran 
which have been established to be closely related to some of these documents are 
never used. 

All these questions, however, affect the picture of Israel’s history in certain 
aspects only, never in its essential features. They have to be raised—like other 
questions such as the question of dating Nehemiah and Ezra, in the answer of 
which I quite agree with the author—without being, however, of fundamental 
significance. 

The situation is quite different where the history of Early Israel is concerned, 
for the problems of the sources are complicated and debated. The author paid 
special attention to this subject. In his book Early Israel in Recent History Writing 
(1956) the author had previously argued in detail with the various conceptions of 
the traditions of Ancient Israel; and it is only to be welcomed that these preliminary 
studies of a more polemical tendency have been followed by his own presentation 
of Israel’s early history from which we may learn the positive findings of his 
presuppositions. 

It should be said at once that the author is fully aware of the difficulties to be 
met in this area and that he formulates his position with the utmost caution and 
reserve. Nevertheless, he pursues quite a distinct course and arrives at theses 
which are subject to examination. Since he knows quite well the difficulties which 
complicate the historical traditions of the Pentateuch, he uses them with remark 
able care, preferring to base his presentation essentially on those results offered by 
archeology and the exploration of the Ancient Orient which, in his opinion, con- 
tribute to a reconstruction of Israel’s early history. 

In the case of the patriarchs, the author is particularly concerned about their 
date, and their “historicity.” It is, in fact, established that the roots of the Old 
Testament tradition about the patriarchs are to be found in the historic milieu of 
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the Bronze Age (2nd millennium s.c.). Furthermore, it is also clear that the 
beginnings of Israel do have connections with that particular ethnic group which 
is known through the texts of Mari (the author designates this group as “Amorite,” 
as has become customary). He dates the patriarchs in the time of the first appear- 
ance of this group in Syria-Palestine, that is, in the beginning of the Middle Bronze 
Age. He seems to be quiie confident of this dating, in spite of the reservations 
which he makes (p. 67). But the evidence is very weak, after all. Since the 
author, very rightly, avoids deducing any date from the enigmatical chapter, 
Genesis 14, there remain only vague relations of the patriarchs to their environ- 
ment in the Ancient Orient; and as far as I can see, none of them speaks unequivo- 
cally for Middle Bronze, and none precludes Late Bronze. The names of the 
patriarchs obviously are connected with the “Amoritic” names; however, names of 
this type are still numerous in the texts of Ugarit in the Late Bronze Age. With 
regard to the well-known relation between the patriarchal narratives and the 
customary law of the texts of Nuzi the author must frame the hypothesis (p. 76 
n. 35) that these customary laws had been current for centuries before they 
emerged in the 15th century B.c. in the documents of Nuzi. This is, of course, by 
all means possible. However, if one agrees with the author that the customary law 
of Nuzi is of “Hurrian” origin, such an antedating will have to be undertaken with 
some caution. If it is correct to allow a long existence to the material adduced 
for this date of the patriarchs, then it is only just to make the same allowance in 
other cases. 

And after all, is a precise dating of the patriarchs, difficult as it is, of so great 
moment? What is achieved by such dating? It is useful only if the patriarchs can 
be included in some historical development known to us. The same opinion is held 
by the author. He connects the emigration of the patriarchs into the “promised 
land” with the “Amoritic” immigration into Syria-Palestine. But there is nothing 
we know directly about the immigration. It is inferred only from the appearance 
of “Amoritic” names at the beginning of the 2nd millennium B.c.; however, it is 
not known whether it was a great migration, as the author assumes, or a gradual 
infiltration spreading over a long period of time. Consequently, little is gained 
with this historical fixing of the patriarchs; and the author does not say a great 
deal that is concrete. Nevertheless, he considers the patriarchs to have been “chiefs 
of sizeable clans” (p. 83) and the patriarchs’ migrations to have been “great clan 
migrations” (p. 68), and suggests that Israel’s ancestors reached Palestine in 
“various waves over a period of time” (p. 82), Isaac and Jacob representing 
“new accessions” (p. 82) over against Abraham. The question arises, “Where is 
there any record of this in the Old Testament tradition of the patriarchs?” The 
author’s conception comes remarkably close to the thesis current among critical 
scholars of the 19th century, that the patriarhcs were eponyms and representatives 
of clans. The difference lies in the author’s regarding the patriarchs as historical 
figures, and here he is certainly right. But as there is not much which can be said 
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about these figures historically, the difference between the presentation of the 
author and the treatment of the patriarchal tradition prevailing in the school of 
Wellhausen, is not very vast after all. 

From this a fundamental consideration develops. It is by all means needful to 
make use of any extra biblical material which can serve to furnish insight into 
Israel’s history; and it is certainly feasible to draw upon material which only 
“possibly” or “perchance” may shed a light on events of Israelitic history. How. 
ever, there is a danger in searching for “external evidence” if the concern for 
“external evidence” is put in the foreground in a way which neglects the tradition 
of the Old Testament. This tradition talks of the patriarchs more simply and 
modestly than the author concedes. 

Here is another example of dangerous enthusiasm for “external evidence”: 
How did parts of later Israel happen to come to Egypt, in order to experience 
their great deliverance from there? According to the author, they were “leftovers 
of the Hyksos occupation or prisoners of Pharaohs of the Empire.”” Why? Appar- 
ently, because there is “external evidence” available for this interpretation. The 
fact of the Hyksos having come to Egypt from Syria-Palestine is known from 
sources outside the Bible. The reference to the “war-prisoners of Pharaohs of the 
New Empire” is occasioned by an inscription left by Pharaoh Amenophis II saying, 
that from an Asiatic campaign he brought home many prisoners of war and 
among them 3600 “Hebrews”; the connection between these “Hebrews” and 
Israel, here assumed, is however questionable. The patriarchal tradition of the 
Old Testament offers another reason for the migration into Egypt which is not 
mentioned by the author, that is, a famine made the sons of Jacob go into Egypt. 
A very simple reason, but it seems to me quite a plausible one, historically. I can 
account for the author’s thesis only from his motto, “External evidence at any 
price.” 

Likewise, when dealing with the Conquest, the evidence of the Old Testament 
tradition recedes noticeably into the background. The date of the Conquest is 
taken to be the second half of the 13th century B.c., a date quite generally accepted 
nowadays. The divergent archeological results of excavations in Palestine, which 
perhaps can be related to the Conquest, are coordinated by means of stereotyped 
hypotheses which need not be discussed here again. The center of the Conquest 
is considered to be a warlike enterprise of large dimension. However, this again is 
modified by supposing that the militant invaders were joined by elements which 
immigrated before them, and by others that had been sedentary in the country 
for a long time. This appears to me to be quite correct; the author amplifies his 
position to an astonishing extent. But what about the substantiation? 

About the details of the Conquest the author says very little. He evidently holds 
that there is nothing certain which may be established any more. Particularly 
he avoids almost entirely any discussion of the individual Israelitic tribes and theit 
settlements, as well as the fortunes they experienced in the period of the Judge. 
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There are numerous and manifold accounts concerning these matters in the Old 
Testament tradition, though without “external evidence.” By neglecting these 
the author deprives himself of the possibility of substantiating plausibly the assump- 
tion of Israel being rather heterogeneous during and before the Conquest. The 
investigation of Israel’s division into individual tribes occupies a cardinal place 
in the study of the history of Israel before their entering Palestine. To a large 
extent the author follows other presentations of Israel’s history in postulating that 
at any of the great events before the Conquest there were present only parts of 
later Israel; for example, that only “‘a confederation of smaller family units” had a 
share in the covenant ceremony at Mount Sinai. This appears to me to be quite 
correct; but from the author’s presentation it is not to be seen clearly why he is 
forced to this conclusion. On the other hand, it is not quite apparent why the 
author in spite of his own conceptions of the preconquest Israel, so confidently 
maintains there is an immediate historical connection between the Exodus and 
Mount Sinai. Here, it appears to me, there are methodological uncertainties 
involved. 

The author bestowed much care and great pains upon delineating the history 
of Israel’s religion, and in the course of his narrative the respective passages become 
larger and larger in volume. In particular, the author pays detailed attention to 
the prophecy of the Old Testament. Rightly, to my mind, he distinguishes the 
“classical prophets” from the so-called cult-prophecy; here the sound historical 
sense of the author manifests itself. It may be questioned, though, whether 
prophecy is rightly described as “a reform movement” (p. 247) and whether one 
can speak correctly of “a reform party” having emerged in Judah (p. 280). 

It has to be pointed out that in making descriptive statements about the history 
of religion, propositions for a “Theology of the Old Testament” are not formulated. 
This is particularly true with reference to Israel’s beginnings, The question may 
be left undecided whether, in terms of history of religion, it is correct to portray 
every one of the patriarchs “as undertaking by a free and personal choice the 
worship of his God” (p. 88), whereby the individual element which indeed is 
essential in the religion of the patriarchs, is meant to be emphasized; but in a 
“Theology of the Old Testament,” the only way of putting it is, God elected the 
patriarchs. I really doubt whether, in the realm of history and of history of 
religion, it can be substantiated that Moses was “the great founder of Israel’s 
faith” and that the events of the Exodus and Mount Sinai require “‘a great per- 
sonality” in order to be explained (p. 116). Be that as it may, it would be erro- 
neous to fancy that in making such statements one had said anything theologically 
essential or even correct. In a “Theology of the Old Testament” the only way 
of saying it is, God established the faith of Israel and God’s acts were encountered 
by the Israelites at the Exodus and Mount Sinai. 

It is certainly a serious question whether a presentation of Israel’s history could 
and should present a “Theology of the Old Testament,” at the same time. The 
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question is not easily answered and cannot be solved by interpolating reference; 
to the history of religion into a History of Israel. 


Martin NotH 
Translated by Hans ENG.ER 


INTERPRETATION OR APOLOGETICS? 
The Epistle to the Romans, by JouN Murray, Vol. I, Chapters 1-8. Wm. B, 
Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, 1959. xxv + 408 pp. $5.00. 


To write a commentary on Paul’s Epistle to the Romans is a most demanding task 
because Romans is the most profound book in the Bible. To write a new commen. 
tary calls for courage because we have at hand already the valuable commentaries 
of Sanday and Headlam, Nygren, C. H. Dodd, Barrett, John Knox, and others. 
The research and literature centered on Romans are monumental and are illustra- 
tive of the many disciplines that have been employed for the interpretation of the 
Bible. Great credit should be given to Professor Murray for having completed even 
the first eight chapters of the Romans commentary. 

The author, John Murray, is professor of systematic theology in Westminster 
Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, and he brings to his study of Romans a 
thorough knowledge of Greek and Hebrew and a good acquaintance with the 
results of textual criticism. The commentary follows section by section the English 
text of the American Revised Version of 1901, but the discussion is squarely based 
on the Greek text. The use of the Revised Version may reflect the author’s attitude 
toward the newer Revised Standard Version, but this choice is unfortunate because 
it ignores what is widely recognized as the best English translation. Again and 
again the commentary corrects the Revised Version, and, as often, confirms the 
rendering of the Revised Standard Version, for example, 2:5 and 2:9. 

Through the years Paul’s Epistle to the Romans has been studied from every 
angle, and so to write an introduction to the Epistle properly constitutes almost a 
book-length undertaking, covering destination and occasion, relation to other 
Pauline writings, unity, textual history, and the like. Murray’s introduction is 
severely limited and scarcely touches such important questions as the unity of the 
epistle, the encyclical character of the writing, the context of Paul’s thought, the 
textual problems in the closing chapters, or the setting of the Roman Church 
(except for a long quotation from Sanday and Headlam). 

This reviewer raises no serious objection that only eight chapters are covered in 
the present volume. One can understand the dimension of a commentary on all 
sixteen chapters, but the publication could have awaited the completion of the 
study. Romans is a unified composition, and some aspects of its character are 
complete only with the concluding chapters. 

The author has concentrated his gaze on these eight chapters, and within such 
limits he has done his work vigorously and well. His chief resource is the exegetical 
commentary of the older type: Calvin, Phillipi (1878), Meyer (1872), Hodge 
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(1861), Godet (1880), Haldane (1874). There is only slight reference to Dodd, 
Barrett, or John Knox. He carries forward the debate on issues raised by the older 
authorities. There are references to Paul’s other epistles, but the author’s approach 
is to interpret Paul as found in Romans. (He accepts the Pastorals as of full 
Pauline authorship, and quotes the words of Jesus more often from the Fourth 
Gospel.) ‘The author faces honestly the old critical questions in the text itself, and 
his conclusions are generally worthy of consideration. But Murray seems to accept 
Paul and his thought as infallible, and he does not approach Romans from an 
objective and truly critical point of view, that is, to read Romans in the light of the 
other New Testament writings and with the information gleaned from studies ia 
the broader world of the Apostle. There is a wealth of information in Jewish 
literature and in Hellenistic writing which can be brought to bear on Romans, for 
example, the Wisdom of Solomon; but Murray does not use such references in his 
comments. Recent word studies have greatly enriched our understanding of Paul’s 
vocabulary, but the text scarcely mentions the Wérterbuch. (The word study of 
“Justification” in an appendix is well done in the use of the Old Testament Hebrew 
and the Septuagint, but it does not use the cognate terms and it does not bring 
in classical and Hellenistic usage.) The discussion of the term “propitiation” 
ignores C. H. Dodd’s suggestive studies, and the Revised Standard Version substi- 
tute, “expiation,” is never mentioned. 

This reviewer would give full recognition to the close study of Paul’s thought 
in the commentary and would acknowledge his own profit and benefit from the 
reading of this close argument. At the same time this reviewer raises the question 
whether Romans can be fully understood in such a narrow view. This author never 
suggests any limitation in Paul’s thought or understanding of the gospel, much less 
the possibility that Paul might have been confused or in error. He never calls on 
other thought-forms or vocabulary to make Paul’s thought clear; he seldom goes 
beyond Paul’s mind and Paul’s vocabulary in Romans. Apropos of a reference 
to C. H. Dodd he says, “We cease to be exegetes when we try to pour Paul’s 
teaching into molds other than his own” (p. 181, footnote). Working on this level 
Murray tends to use Paul’s vocabulary in a mechanical fashion assuming clearly 
defined meanings. He does sot recognize that terms such as “justification,” 
“reconciliation,” “adoption” have a metaphorical character and carry therefore 
an approximation to the meaning intended. Something of the same pattern appears 
in Murray’s handling of the imputation of Adams’s sin in Romans 5. Some inter- 
preters understand this appeal to Adam as a chance and rather happy expedient 
which the Apostle employed to explain by analogy how Christ’s work becomes 
effective for all men. Such discussions are wont to use the expression “corporate 
personality” with an Old Testament background of thought. Instead, Murray 
employs the strange and unhappy term “‘solidaric sin,” and sets great store by the 
whole imputation theory. He carefully cites the death of infants as evidence of the 
sin of all men and the death of all men in the sin of Adam! 
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The repeated use of this term “imputation,” coupled with “substitutive ransom,” 
suggests the author’s point of view as a systematic theologian. This “fundamen. 
talism” as it is popularly termed crops out in surprising places and gratuitous ways. 
At a number of points he is at pains to declare his full trinitarianism: God is the 
Father of Christ and Christ is the Son of the Father in a unique sense which is not 
true of the relation of God and ordinary believers. He regularly capitalizes “Spirit,” 
and he will not recognize “any blurring of the distinction between Christ and the 
Holy Spirit,” as in Romans 8:9, 10. Concerning the Resurrection he writes 
“*... only in respect of his human nature was he [Christ] raised from the dead” 
(p. 11)! Or again, “Since he is exalted as the God-man, his human nature must 
be located. Otherwise he would not be truly human in his exalted state” (p. 329). 

Murray’s treatment of the central term “justification” brings many true insights, 
but it leaves some confusion as to its broader meanings. Stress is laid on its forensic 
character, yet with little elaboration of its character as acquittal in terms of forgive- 
ness—as God’s active purpose to set men in a new relation with himself. What 
happens in justification is defined in various ways as the imputation of Christ’s 
obedience (p. 206) or the imputation of faith (p. 132), or as “the donation to us 
of righteousness” (p. 198). This reviewer found glaring inconsistencies in the 
author’s understanding of justification and came to wonder whether he ever faced 
seriously the ethical implications of Paul’s thought on justification. 

The treatment of the seventh chapter of Romans was more satisfying because 
here the author brought Paul’s thought into the range of Christian experience. It 
is interesting to note that he construes 7: 1-13 as descriptive of Paul’s preregenerate 
experience and 7: 14-25 as Paul’s experience in the state of grace. 

A commentary on Romans must deal with “propitiation,” in 3:25, and Murray 
advances beyond the cruder ideas of placating the wrath of God: “it is perversion 
to represent the Father as won over to the exercise of grace and mercy by the 
intervention of Christ’s propitiatory accomplishment” (pp. 117 f.). Yet he still 
speaks of “‘a propitiation that fully satisfies and vindicates God’s justice” (p. 120). 

These scattered critcisms should not obscure the values in this close-wrought 
running commentary on the Epistle to the Romans. They may suggest something 
as to the quality of the commentary and the point of view from which it is written. 


Pau. E. Davies 


A CHRISTOLOGICAL UNDERSTANDING 
OF DISCIPLESHIP 


Lordship and Discipleship: Studies in Biblical Theology No. 28, by Epuard 
Scuweizer. Alec R. Allenson Inc., Naperville, Illinois, 1960. 136 pp. $2.25: 


One of the characteristics of contemporary theological thinking is a renewed inter- 
est in the closely related concepts of Christ as “Suffering Servant” and “Exalted 
Lord”—and therefore also in the “cost of discipleship” and ‘eschatological hope” 
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which these Christological titles imply for those who confess and follow him. 
There are several reasons for this. In the first place, the complex of ideas involved 
in this frame of reference seems especially relevant in our time. A church too much 
influenced by secular standards of success and self-advancement, too given to 
measuring itself in terms of quantitative growth and superficial “fellowship” of 
the pious, needs to be reminded that the Christ it worships is the “unsuccessful” 
Suffering Servant whose followers are called to share in his humiliation, rejection, 
suffering, and even death for the sake of sinners and “outsiders.”” A church which 
faces the lures and threats of totalitarian political structures (or those of the 
“American Way of Life”) needs to hear the demands of a Lord who claims an 
exclusive loyalty, the promises of a Lord who has authority over all powers. But 
need alone can never be the criterion for illegitimate theological reflection. These 
concepts have become important not only because of what theologians think we 
ought to hear, but because they are concepts essential to the biblical witness, ‘They 
grow not only out of the situation in which we live, but also out of a new concern 
for theologically oriented biblical exegesis. Schweizer’s study is an excellent 
example of this concern and its results. It is limited by his attempt to deal so briefly 
with such a many-sided subject. But it is an excellent introduction to the biblical 
foundation and justification of a theme made familiar by contemporary theological 
writing of all stripes, church conferences, or Christian education materials. 
Schweizer begins with a chapter on the meaning of “discipleship” in the Synop. 
tic Gospels. But from the concept of discipleship he is driven to Christology, for 
the Synoptics make clear that one can know what it means to be a disciple only 
when he knows who Jesus really is and what his task is. There follow therefore 
seven chapters, the heart of the book, which considers this question. Because it 
found the events of the Crucifixion and especially the Resurrection-Ascension to be 
the decisive events which reveal who Jesus is, the Early Church found it natural 
to describe the meaning of Jesus in terms of the figure of the suffering and exalted 
Righteous One, known already in the Old Testament. Moving from the isolated 
and sometimes oversimplified confessions of the humiliated and exalted Christ in 
traditional material preserved by the New Testament writers, Schweizer shows how 
this point of view was gradually expanded with new and deeper insights until it 
emerged in a complete, rich formulation especially in the Fourth Gospel and 
Hebrews. From this Christological perspective, he then returns to the concept of 
discipleship, devoting a chapter to the meaning of discipleship after Easter. There 
is thus a kind of sandwich arrangement here which in itself is theologically sig- 
nificant (and in the light of the New Testament emphasis certainly theologically 
correct) : two chapters on discipleship which derive their meaning from the seven 
chapters on Christology they enclose. There follow two summarizing chapters deal- 
ing with the unity and variety of the confession of Christ in the New Testament, 
and two very helpful chapters on the “translation” of the message from a Jewish 
to a Hellenistic framework already within the New Testament, with an appeal 
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for the same kind of translation into the terminology and concerns of our time, 

One may quarrel with Schweizer’s interpretation of particular passages. But 
the general direction in which he points is convincingly grounded in a careful 
examination, not just of passages selected to validate presuppositions he would like 
to confirm, but of every stratum of the New Testament material. The reviewer 
found three results of the study especially significant: 

(1) Schweizer shows that the concepts of humiliation and exaltation are an 
indispensable part of the Christology of the New Testament. This should not be 
surprising, since they are concepts which follow directly from the Good Friday and 
Easter events. But the fact is, traditional theology (including not only Protestant 
Orthodoxy, but to some extent the Reformers themselves) has usually relegated 


this aspect of Christology to a peripheral position, briefly tacking it on to a long | 


discussion of the “two natures” or the doctrine of the Atonement considered apart 
from the Resurrection. The result has been all too often a Christ reduced to a 


metaphysical problem or a doctrinal proposition to be accepted, and a view of the | 
work of Christ which not only tends to ignore the significance of the Resurrection, | 
but to subordinate Christ himself to cultic or legal analogies. Schweizer’s insight | 
into the centrality in the New Testament of the humiliated and exalted Servant. | 


Lord of Good Friday and Easter enables him to see that there, in contrast to much 
traditional Christology, (a) the Christian faith is grounded on historical events 
rather than on abstract ideas—faith in a living Lord rather than in theories about 
him; and (b) the Resurrection is the event upon which the Christian Church is 
founded—the event without which the meaning of the Cross is inevitably corrupted. 

(2) Schweizer shows the intimate connection in the New Testament between 
the role of the disciple and the role of Christ the Servant-Lord. The New Testa- 
ment rules out an understanding of discipleship in terms of an imitatio Christi, 
which wrongly assumes that the disciple can or should try to do what Christ did, 
and wrongly makes Christ into a timeless example or moral hero. The new alter- 
native is to see the disciple’s role as a “sharing” or “participating” in what Christ 
in his absolute uniqueness was and did once for all. That means a sharing in his 
humiliation and exaltation. Schweizer’s analysis of this is helpful not only because 
of his insight, similar to that of Bonhoeffer, into the radical consequences of “going 
with” the Suffering Servant, but because of his discoveries about the relation 
between humiliation and exaltation. Christ himself is not seen in the New Testa- 
ment (at least in its finally developed Christology) as first Servant and then Lord 
in a chronological sequence, but, to use Barth’s terminology, as Lord who is Servant 
and Servant who is Lord. In the same way, following him does not mean “give up 
everything in order to escape from it all now and be rewarded later,” but exaltation 
in humiliation, humiliation in exaltation. Just in accepting the weakness of the 
servant role, the disciple is promised the guiding, helping, protecting presence of 
the living Lord. Just when he experiences fellowship with his Lord, he knows 
himself called to suffering service of his neighbor. Thus does the New Testament 
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avoid the false asceticism or other-worldliness which can easily result from too 
exclusive an emphasis either on the discipie’s humiliation or exaltation. 

(3) We have already mentioned Schweizer’s discussion of the “translation” of 
the concepts of lordship and discipleship from a Hebrew to a Greek framework. 
The Hebrew temporal categories of present and future, promise and fulfillment, 
became the spatial-natural categories of earth and heaven, physical and spiritual. 
The Hebrew problem of law, sin, and death becomes the problem of the meaning- 
lessness of life and man’s helplessness in the fact of fate. Yet the New Testament 
writers were able to make this translation and still “preserve the original message.” 
Schweizer’s description of how they did this, avoiding the danger of changing the 
message in changing its form, is a helpful pointer toward the way we should go in 
answer to his plea for a similar statement of the message in terms of our time and 
situation. One could wish that Schweizer himself had demonstrated a little of this 
translation throughout his book. He apparently felt, as many of the so-called 
biblical theologians seem to, that his own task was exhausted in dealing with the 
biblical terminology and situation alone. If there is any major criticism to be made 
of his book, this is it. Nevertheless, anyone who has eyes to see will find here one 
key to a kind of preaching, teaching and ethical concern which is at once biblically 


oriented and relevant to this day. S CG J 
HIRLEY C, GuTHRIE, Jr. 


THE BEST IN A QUARTER CENTURY 
The Freedom of the Will, by AustIN Farrer. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 

York, 1958. 330 pp. $4.95. 

Tuts book needed to be written. Fortunately, it is the work of Austin Farrer, 
Fellow and Chaplain of Trinity College, Oxford, who in it enlarged his Gifford 
Lectures at Edinburgh in 1957. Speaking cautiously, and agreement aside, it 
would be nigh impossible to find a more comprehensive treatment of the libertarian- 
determinism argument in the last twenty-five years at least. 

Chapters in larger works in ethics, theology, or metaphysics, have been devoted 
to the subject, and we have had symposia and papers “dealing with the basic 
issue” or with some segmental problem, such as the relation of “new knowledge” 
in physics, biology, and psychology to free will. Austin Farrer has made the 
exposition, analysis, and defense of free will what it needs to be: a thoroughgoing 
presentation and analysis of metaphysical, scientific, and ethical problems involved 
in the debate between the libertarian and the determinist. He also sees that we 
shall not know what we mean by a Supreme Mind, or by the relation of God’s 
willing to human willing, unless we can become clear as to what we can justifiably 
mean by finite mind and finite free will. This whole book, therefore, sets the stage 
for systematic treatment of the theological problem, which, we hope, will be forth- 
coming in the near future. 
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The argument of these lectures is in fact tightly woven, and it moves from an 
analysis of the mind-body problem, which justly occupies one-third of the book, 
to a brief statement of theological problems to be faced if we are to keep the 
autonomy of man’s freedom in sensitive relation to God’s creatorhood. The style 
is so felicitous, the treatment of friend and foe is so honest and painstaking, so 
good-humored and often humorous, and problems which might strike nonspecialists 
in each area as involved and dull are so concretely presented and illumined by 
apt illustration and example, that one can easily lose himself within 2 y chapter, 
He may, indeed, fail to realize that every chapter is a radius of a central thesis— 
that to speak of will at all is to speak of the free will of an agent whose unity is not 
a collection of parts, and whose action is never a combination of events and acts 
that could ideally be calculated in advance. With a discussion which ranges from 
physiology, physics, and the positivistic conception of causality to psychology, 
sociology, law, ethics, and theology, it would have been all the more helpful to 
have an index, sadly missing from this excellent book. 


The basic intention of these lectures might be seen as the attempt to show that | 


when we give an adequate phenomenal or prima facie description of free will and 
distinguish carefully the known facts and data supplied by the different disciplines 
mentioned above from the exaggerated, specialized, and often sophistic interpre- 


tations placed upon them, we can reasonably believe that human freedom, far | 


from being an attempt to escape from a growing network of scientifically based 
considerations favorable to determinism, allows a more coherent interpretation 
of the proffered data themselves. This thesis, built and developed in relation to the 
concrete material presented, cannot, therefore, be adequately presented or evalu- 
ated in a brief review. 

We come near to Farrer’s positive suggestion if we realize that, in willing, the 
person is not adding another act to a network of antecedent and contemporary 
influences which press in upon the present. When he deliberates, resolves, executes, 
perseveres, or decides, the person is not the summation of his past. He is acting 
on the intention which he, as a complex, thinking being, at a given stage in his 
career, creates in the context of his history to date. He is not the victim of his 
biological and psychological history—as if he, at a given moment, were a residual 
deposit from the flow of the past. Rather is he deciding in the present, given what 
has happened in the past, and he can anticipate the future as he considers the 
alternatives open to him. “Human agency issues from the total balance of par- 


ticular or localized systems within the man; only the man acts, none of the systems | 


act” (p. 95). We are never completely without freedom, and “the most freedom 
we can have is to make the best of ourselves” (p. 96), of all that our capacities, 
native and acquired, in a given environmental situation, allow each of us to 
become. 

At the same time, we must realize that free action is not arbitrary, “for only in 


a world of causal order can freedom be hopefully exercised” (p. 324). Nor is free | 
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action unmotivated, for then there would be nothing to be free about; the person, 
rather, chooses the motive-principle by which to pattern his actions. Again, 
“decision is always free creation” (p. 326); yet this cannot mean that a person 
could empty himself of his motives, but only that he can direct his motives and 
establish new ones. 

Such brief statements do not begin to suggest the subtlety of an argument in 
which every attempt is made to expound and interpret deterministic considerations 
sympathetically and carefully as the debate runs from one area of knowledge, 
theory, and experience to another. And Farrer is more than receptive to sugges- 
tions which help to define the specific nature of free will with reference to any 
given area of life. 

Especially valuable, for example, is Farrer’s attempt to evaluate the kind of 
difference that lobotomies, compulsions, and feed-back mechanisms might make 
to the definition of the nature of mind and the scope of free will. In a day when 
the frontal assault upon free will has come from claims made in the name of 
neurology, psychoanalysis, and empirical psychology, one can only applaud the 
patient separation of the chaff from the wheat, and then the use of the wheat for 
more adequate understanding of what free will entails. The successive chapters: 
“Causal Law and Mental Casuistry,” “Motive and Choice,” and “Empirical 
Psychology” are required reading for those who want help in clarifying the prob- 
lems that come up in connection with data from psychoanalysis and social psy- 
chology. 

One wishes that Farrer had been able to give more space to a consideration 
of the relation of free will to moral obligation and responsibility. His treatment of 
the nature of conscience and its mandate seems a bit doctrinaire because he cannot 
consider alternative doctrines of obligation. One welcomes the needed reminder 
that the agonies of the moral struggle are heightened instances of free will and 
deliberate decision rather than a model of, or special evidence for, freedom. One 
is also glad for the link that is made between freedom and responsibility to duty 
of some sort. But Farrer moves too rapidly from conscience as legal responsibility, 
to “conscience” as the nonlegal generic claims made axiomatically by “everything 
human.” Whether altruism is the intuitive content of conscience needs more 
justification than is given here. And for one who has given such an acute phenom- 
enological analysis of freedom to say so little about the phenomenology of obliga- 


tion, in contrast to its cognitive content, is surprising. —— 


RECALL TO CHRIST 
The Rebirth of Ministry, by James D. Smart. The Westminster Press, Phila- 
delphia. 192 pp. $3.50. 
Tue author, professor of biblical interpretation at Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, is convinced that, “We are involved today on this continent in a colossal 
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perversion of the church from its true nature and calling. It has its closest parallel 
in what happened to the church over sixteen hundred years ago in the days of 
Constantine.” The perversion to which he refers is the type of religion, character- 
istic of contemporary Protestantism, that is only loosely related to the biblical rec- 
ords and has only slight continuity with traditional Protestantism. He asserts that 
“the ordinary Christian no longer thinks of himself as committed in any personal 
way to live and work” in that “cioseness to Jesus Christ which characterized the 
New Testament church.” For him the church is a “religious institution to which 
he belongs and which he supports.” He “thinks of God and the church as existing 
for his sake.” Likewise, Christian ministers think of themselves as ministers of the 
“institution,” rather than ministers of Jesus Christ. The result is that by both 
people and ministers the purposes of the church are identified with the purposes 
of our civilization. This has produced a situation that is both confusing and 
dangerous, 

The author’s primary concern is with the function f the Protestant ministry 
in the situation. His main thesis is that there needs to be a “rebirth of ministry,” 
a return to and a reincorporation of the New Testament concept of the nature of 
ministry. He submits evidence from a number of sources to show that neither 
laymen nor ministers seem to have any clear-cut notions of what a minister is 
intended to be or to do. Too often a minister is most popular when he least em- 
bodies the features of the New Testament ministry. Furthermore, there is a popu- 
lar and widespread idea that “we are free, as Christian ministers, to make our 
ministry whatever we will in the light of the needs of our day.” Yet, the essential 
nature of the Christian ministry was determined for all time by the ministry of 
Jesus. That is the starting point in every consideration of the subject. 

The first two chapters of the book, therefore, are devoted to a study of the 
“Apostolic Ministry,” and “The Christian Ministry in the Light of the Old Testa- 
ment.” The conclusions from this study, briefly stated, are as follows. The ministry 
is not the servant of truth in general but of a specific biblical revelation of truth 
from God. The nature of biblical ministry has three characteristics, which carry 
through both Testaments: shepherd seeking the lost, herald of the Kingdom, and 
servant of all. This ministry expresses itself in three basic forms: teaching, preach- 
ing, and pastoral work. All the characteristics must be present in each form if it 
is to be a true biblical ministry. The remaining six chapters of the book develop 
the implications of the continuity between the ministry of Jesus Christ and of the 
apostles for the ministry of our day. 

Only a few of the more important things in his discussion can be mentioned. 
But these will suffice to show that his treatment of the subject is an important, 
incisive, and stimulating study of the function of the Christian preacher, teacher, 
pastor, and theologian. 

(1) He insists upon the uniqueness of the biblical revelation. “There is no 
Biblical or theological justification,” he says, “for the place we give to preaching 
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in our services of worship, if that preaching is nothing more than the random 
notes of a preacher on religion and life” (p. 66). It is a grave mistake to equate 
the gospel with “truth in general” or to take God’s revelation to men to be “merely 
another way of describing man’s discovery through the ages of the truth concern- 
ing the world, himself and God” (p. 74). Although revelation is “as broad as life 
itself,” it is nonsense to say that the revelation of God in Christ’s life, death, and 
resurrection is “available in the beauties of nature, or the harmonies of music, or 
the profundities of great poetry” (p. 75). “The content of the gospel is a person, 
Jesus Christ, and not a series of Biblical doctrines or a set of principles illustrated 
by Biblical stories” (p. 75). Hence, expository preaching “that opens the scrip- 
tures and finds in them the word of God to man which has its focus in the person 
of Jesus Christ” (p. 81) is an imperative for our day. 


(2) He maintains the unity of the ministry. The contemporary church sins 
deeply against the New Testament revelation by “permitting various forces to split 
the ministry into fragments each aspect of it claiming to be a whole ministry and 
able to pursue its task in relative isolation from other forms of ministry” (p. 85). 
He tells of a president of a society of biblical scholars who emphasized recently 
that the biblical scholar is a scientific philologist and historian and not a theologian 
(p. 86). He quotes a Christian educator as saying, ““We are not called to do any- 
thing other than to teach” (p. 99). The New Testament, on the other hand, clearly 
sets forth the “unity of the ministry.” Each form of it must include all charac- 
teristics of it, and all must be thoroughly biblical in nature. 


(3) He emphasizes the importance of the experience of the Holy Spirit. It is 
a subtle and dangerous temptation for the minister to suppose he possesses “tech- 
niques” by which to make a Christian. This borders on blasphemy. According to 
the New Testament the development of a Christian person is the work of the Holy 
Spirit and is not under the “control” of the ministry. The preacher, the educator, 
the theologian cannot communicate the knowledge of God directly to his hearers. 
A Christian is “not just a person with certain superior qualities of character, but 
a person who in confrontation with Jesus Christ has come to know God, and whose 
graces and gifts of character are all of them the fruits of the Spirit” (p. 103). 
“There are no scientific techniques for producing that kind of human being” 
(p. 103). The leader of worship has “no power through cleverly arranged services 
of worship to give people an experience of God. God is known only as and when 
he makes himself known in his word and Spirit” (p. 104). Pastors cannot solve 
people’s problems for them. No person is really helped “until at the center he is 
reconciled to God” (p. 121). That cannot be brought about by mere human 
techniques, This is the work of the Holy Spirit. 


All of this and much more of significance for the ministry is set forth in a vivid 
and readable style interspersed with illustrative and supporting material from many 
sources including the writings of contemporary religious leaders. Protestant laymen 
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and ministers need to face and heed the point of view so forcefully expressed by 


the author. 
. Irion T. Jones 


CHURCH HISTORY IN THE TRADITIONAL 
FASHION 


History of Christianity in the Middle Ages from the Fall of Rome to the Fall of 


Constantinople, by W1LLI1AM RacspALE CaNNon. Abingdon Press, New York 
and Nashville, 1960. 352 pp. $4.50. 


Tue able dean, a professor of church history and historical theology in the Candler 
School of Theology of Emory University, has here given us part of the fruitful 
results of his study and teaching. As the title indicates he has dealt with the ten 
centuries between the date sometimes given for the fall of Rome (476) and the 
capture of Constantinople by the Ottoman Turks (1453). He has sought to cover 
the entire church, including the Western and Eastern branches of the Catholic 
Church which centered in Rome and Constantinople respectively and the Eastern 
Churches which broke from the Catholic Church. His emphasis may be gathered 
from the designation of his chair. He has stressed the record of the church as an 
institution and the developments in theology. He has written for the intelligent 
general reader and the average theological student rather than for the specialist. 
He has lightened his story with incidents vividly told and incisive characterizations 
of many of the leading figures. He has sought to base his narrative on the primary 
sources—contemporary documents and histories written not long after the events 
which they describe. He has also taken account of some of the better recent mono- 
graphs and detailed treatments. He seems to have designed the volume as a text- 
book. Presumably with that purpose in mind he has appended a selected bibliog- 
raphy aimost entirely of translations and other books in English, although the 
footnotes show that he himself has utilized writings in other languages as well. 
The period covered begins with the rapid disintegration of the Graeco-Roman 
world in which the church had its birth and in which the Catholic Church had 
come into being. That Church had become roughly coterminous with the Roman 
Empire and had adapted its administrative structure to that of the realm in which 
it had taken shape. By the year 476, roughly speaking, to be a Roman was to be 
a Catholic Christian and to be a Catholic Christian was to be a Roman citizen. 
Many of the Germans who were invading the Empire were Arians, not Catholics, 
and on the fringes or outside the Empire in the East were other Christian bodies, 
such as the Church of Armenia, the Jacobites, the Nestorians, and the Copts. In 
the thousand years covered by Dean Cannon the Western and Eastern wings of 
the Catholic Church accentuated their differences, gradually drifted apart, and 
eventually were completely out of communion with each other. In both West and 
East features which were transmitted to later centuries began to make their appear- 
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ance, All the non-Christian peoples of Western Europe were won to the faith. 
The distinctive monasticisin of the West developed. Able men acquired for the 
Papacy some of the powers which have been transmitted to our day. After sinking 
to an all-time low in the debauchery and weakness of its incumbents in the closing 
years of the ninth and most of the tenth century, the throne of Peter was captured 
by reform movements and became a unifying and at times a dominant force in the 
West. The eleventh century witnessed the beginnings of the scholasticism which 
culminated in the thirteenth century in Thomas Aquinas. The church placed its 
stamp on various aspects of the culture of Western Europe. In contrast, the East- 
ern Church, while holding to what it called Orthodoxy, winning adherents in the 
Balkans, Russia, and the lower reaches of the valley of the Danube, and displaying 
a flourishing monastic life, was progressively weakened at its geographic center. 
All this and more Dean Cannon has told and told well with illuminating detail. 
He has not added anything essentially new either in facts or interpretation. His is, 
rather, a competent summary of the traditional story. 

Here and there the captious critic discovers what he believes to be mistakes 
or important omissions. Although Dean Cannon has been careful to go to the 
original sources, from time to time he has used them too credulously. Thus it is 
highly doubtful that the story of Pope Gregory the Great and the slave youths from 
England (p. 42) is fact. The account of the envoys sent by Vladimir to Constan- 
tinople (p. 150) is probably apocryphal. That the deposition of Romulus Augus- 
tulua in 476 marks the fall of Rome (p. 15) sometimes used to be said, but it is 
now regarded as of only incidental significance. Scotland was not fully outside 
the Roman Empire (pp. 23, 27). That was true of the Highlands, but the Roman 
lines once extended to the Firth of Forth. The beginning of the Holy Roman 
Empire is usually dated from the coronation of Otto I (g62) and not from that 
of Charlemagne on Christmas Day, 800 (p. 81). Charlemagne did not attach 
“Alcuin to his person for the rest of his life” (p. 87) ; by Charlemagne’s appoint- 
ment Alcuin spent his later years as the head of a community far from the im- 
perial court at Aachen. Neither in the footnotes nor the bibliography is there 
indication of the use of the standard and quite indispensable Hauck, Kirchen- 
geschichte Deutschlands. Although Dean Cannon professes to include an account 
of the Eastern Churches, he gives no hint of the spread of Christianity into North- 
ern Russia during the Mongol occupation of the South of that country and seems 
only sightly aware (see pp. 63, 144 for hints of it) of the extensive penetration 
of Nestorian Christianity into Central Asia. 

It must also be said that the volume has both the strength and the weaknesses 
of the traditional church histories which deal with the period. It summarizes well 
the internal history of the church and the doctrinal developments during these 
centuries, but it leaves its readers with almost no awareness of their place in the 
record of mankind as a whole during the millennium with which it deals. Like so 
many church histories, it is blind to the total human scene. Much is said, and 
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rightly, of the Merovingians, the Carolingians, and the Byzantine Empire, but no 
hint is given that contemporary with them was the T’ang Dynasty which ruled 
over an empire as extensive geographically, as populous, and as highly civilized 
as the Roman Empire had been at its height. Although we are told of the imping- 
ing of the Moslem-Arab power upon the Byzantine realms, we are given no appre- 
ciation of the fact that that power reduced the size of Christendom by at least half. 
We would not know from these pages that near the height of the medieval Papacy 
the Mongols were building the most extensive empire which mankind had thus far 
seen, were bringing the church in Russia into subjection, and were threatening 
Western Europe. Although the fall of Constantinople in 1453 is the terminal date 
of the book, we are given only a nodding acquaintance with the Ottoman Turks 
who accomplished it and are not told of their near-erasure of Christianity in Asia 
Minor or of their conquest of the Christian peoples in Greece and the Balkans 
with lasting effects on the Orthodox Churches. These developments need not be 
central in the story, but if Christianity, as the New Testament insists, is for all men, 
so long a segment of history as is covered in these pages, if it is to be true to the 
inner genius of the faith—or to the history of religion in general—must take the 


ing into account. 
total setting into t KENNETH Scott LATOURETTE 


ON EVALUATING REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


Reinhold Niebuhr On Politics, edited by H. R. Davis and Rosert C. Goon. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1960. 364 pp. $6.50. 


The Thought of Reinhold Niebuhr, by Gorpon Hartanp. Oxford University 
Press, New York, 1960. 298 pp. $6.00. 


WirH the retirement of Reinhold Niebuhr from Union Theological Seminary, 
American intellectual life is approaching the end of an era. Ever since the Un- 
tamed Cynic left his Detroit pastorate to take a professor’s chair, Americans have 
been inspired, disturbed, and antagonized by his penetrating insights, The disciples 
of Niebuhr have spread his thought through the colleges and seminaries of our 
land. 

Niebuhr’s influence upon American theology has been extensive. This influence 
probably reached its peak in the forties after the publication of The Nature and 
Destiny of Man. During the past decade Niebuhr’s theological influence seems 
to have tapered off. But during the same period his influence on the social sciences 
has grown, until today he has an influence on the social sciences that is unparal- 
lelled by any other American theologian, past or present. A symbol of this influ- 
ence is the fact that two social scientists, Davis and Good, have edited Reinhold 
Niebuhr On Politics. With the retirement of. Niebuhr, the time has come to begin 


evaluating his contribution. For this purpose these two books are indispensable 
sources. 
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Davis and Good have compiled an amazing book. As they point out, we do not 
have Niebuhr’s political thought presented in any one place. It is scattered through 
some sixteen books and hundreds of articles. The editors have performed the Her- 
culean task of gathering, sorting, and selecting Niebuhr’s writings. But this is no 
ordinary compilation, it does not present short snippets of articles from here and 
there. Rather, the various sources have been woven into a coherent whole so that 
it reads like a new book by Niebuhr. Since it has the full approval of Niebuhr, 
we are assured that the compilation is not a distortion. The result is a book that 
will be used wherever Niebuhr’s thought is taken seriously. 

Harland’s book is a summary of Niebuhr’s theological convictions and an illus- 
tration of how his social thought has grown out of his theology. This is perhaps the 
most readable and thorough summary of Niebuhr that has yet appeared. One 
might wish that Harland had been more critical of Niebuhr, but he has performed 
almost to perfection the job of presenting Niebuhr. With this book available, no 
one can ignore Niebuhr on the excuse that he is too difficult to understand. 

With these two books as our guide, we may begin the task of evaluating Nie- 
buhr’s contributions. One thing that these books make clear is that most of the stock 
criticisms of Niebuhr are simply irrelevant. This man is no pessimist, it is not true 
that he has been so fascinated by sin that he has no doctrine of grace and no hope 
for social and ethical advance. Those who deny Niebuhr’s cogent critique of man 
and society are likely to find that all of the facts are with Niebuhr. Never again 
can the perceptive Christian ignore the realities of power or the sinful pretension 
in all goodness. Niebuhr’s realism cannot be brushed aside by hurling epithets 
such as “pessimistic” or “Machiavellian.” 

However, it would be dangerous and un-Niebuhrian to accept Niebuhr’s in- 
sights unqualifiedly. It is no denial of Niebuhr’s greatness as a social analyst to 
find that his own political viewpoints sometimes illustrate the sin that he has 
ailalyzed. Niebuhr correctly points out that everyone tends to consider his own 
political judgments more righteous and wise than an objective view of them would 
warrant. It is not surprising to find that Niebuhr has fallen into this pitfall. The 
intolerance with which Niebuhr has met Karl Barth’s political views in recent 
years is a case in point. Niebuhr also has shown the effects of ideology upon all 
political thought, and once again we find him illustrating his own point. Niebuhr 
has displayed a growing American ideology. As Charles West points out in Com- 
munism and the Theologians, although Barth has not been consistently wise in 
his political decisions, he has been more free from ideology than has Niebuhr. 

Niebuhr charges that Barth’s ethics are designed for the church of the cata- 
combs, There is some truth in this, although we should not forget that a good 
part of the church today finds itself in the catacombs. But the charge is no more 
true than the charge that Niebuhr’s ethics are for the church in powerful America. 
It is interesting that Canadian-born Harland did not note that many of Niebuhr’s 
teachings have much less relevance for Canada than they do for the United States. 
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Niebuhr has been so preoccupied with the responsible use of power that he has 
little to say to the church that has no power or that lives in a nation with little 
power. 


Niebuhr has rightly argued that we must not base our ethics upon the facts of | 


sin. And yet one wonders if Niebuhr has not done just this. His concern with 
pragmatic politics results in a failure to understand the Christian prepared to wit- 
ness by declaring, “Here I stand, I can do no other.” Niebuhr comes close to 
agreeing that politics is “the art of the possible.” He has consistently condemned 


Christians who back political “lost causes.” But we must ask if this does not mis | 


political realities. For example, in countries like Canada, where a number of 


people have supported third parties that had no chance of political success, they | 
brought pressures to bear on the major parties that resulted in important legislative | 


advances. Some of the “idealists” have had more “realism” than Niebuhr has 
realized. 


Harland points out that a favorite text of Niebuhr is, “If in this life only we | 


have hope in Christ, we are of all men most miserable” (I Cor. 15:19). But in 
fact Niebuhr’s political decisions, with their emphasis on pragmatic chances of 
success, seem to imply that we have only this life in which to hope. It is at this 
point that Barth is often the needed corrective to Niebuhr. 

Finally, we must ask whether Niebuhr’s stand on war and pacifism can be 
defended. We owe a deep debt to Niebuhr for his devastating critique of optimistic 
forms of pacifism that have underestimated sin and overestimated their own 
righteousness. But we do not find in Niebuhr any real meeting with a pacifism 
that is based on biblical grounds. Because of his fervent antipacifism, Niebuhr has 
not helped the church to face the crisis of the atomic age. Surely the church has 
something more to say about the hydrogen bomb than to ease the nation’s con- 
science by telling it that it may use the bomb so long as it uses it repentfully. 

None of these criticisms can hide the fact that Christianity owes a tremendous 
debt to Niebuhr. He has challenged the church’s sentimentalizing of the gospel; 
he has forced the secular world to take Christianity seriously. He has disturbed 
America’s complacency and self-righteousness; he has forced the church to face 
social responsibilities. The man who would disagree with Niebuhr must first have 
mastered what Niebuhr has to say. These two books can help him to do just that. 


WILLIAM HorpDERN 
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Thomasius Old Testament Selections, 
by J. M. Rev. The Wartburg Press, 
Columbus, Ohio, 1959. 701 pp. 
$6.75. 

Tue author of this book believed that 

in order to understand how God has “in 

these last days spoken unto us by his 

Son,” we must listen as “at sundry 

times and in diverse manners [he] spake 

in time past unto the fathers by the 
prophets.” 

This book should provide help for 
ministers who are trying to learn how 
to preach the Old Testament to Chris- 
tian congregations and who want to 
proclaim the good news without simply 
forcing New Testament truth into Old 
Testament texts. Dr. Reu gives the 
historical setting of a passage, and by 
careful exegesis shows its meaning for 
its own day. Then he shows the place 
of the passage in God’s work of redemp- 
tion as that work unfolds in sacred his- 
tory. To the author Christ is the center 
of Scripture, the theme of its wondrous 
story, yet he does not pull Christ into 
the Old Testament in a manner that is 
unnatural and vnrealistic. To him the 
Old Testament is part of the living word 
of God, so he finds in the prophets and 
psalms a message for modern man. 

The preacher who will do some dig- 
ging here will be inspired to expository 
preaching. Sermon outlines are given, 
some by the author and others by out- 
standing German preachers of his day. 


Today’s pastor will find here no easy 
road to sermonizing—there is not much 
temptation to plagiarism!—but as he 
studies with Dr. Reu he will find ser- 
mons of his own growing out of passages 
he has long ignored. 

The reviewer found sentences identi- 
cal with some in Maclaren’s Expositions. 
Since Reu and Maclaren were contem- 
poraries, perhaps some homiletical sleuth 
will discover who copied from whom. 
Meanwhile, the reviewer confesses curi- 
osity in the matter. 


Massey Mott HELTzeEL 





Evangelical Sermons of Our Day, edited 
by ANpREw W. BLackwoop. Harper 
and Brothers, New York, 1959. 383 
PP. $5.95. 

Dr. BLackwoop has collected thirty- 

seven sermons representing a variety of 

what he terms “evangelical preaching” 
today. Evangelical preaching, he de- 
clares, “‘refers to what the fathers used 
to call ‘gospel sermons.’ ”” The sermons 
in this volume are alike in substance and 
spirit rather than in structure and style. 

Dr. Blackwood in his introduction de- 

clares that evangelical preaching has 

certain standards: dependence on Holy 

Scripture, the custom of preaching from 

a text, preaching of Bible doctrine, stress 

on divine grace, emphasis on the here- 

after, stress on pulpit evangelism, nur- 
ture of Christian souls, call for pulpit 
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counseling, the message with divine 
authority, the ministry of Christian 
hope. 

As is true of all collections of ser- 
mons, this volume is of unequal value. 
The editor declares that not all of the 
thirty-seven sermons seem to him great 
or even to come from great preachers. 
Instead he has made his selection pri- 
marily on the basis of the above-men- 
tioned standards. Too frequently, how- 
ever, these sermons indicate the very 
weaknesses which Dr. Blackwood also 
warns against in his introduction—ig- 
noring the people present, neglecting 
Bible ethics, following outmoded cus- 
toms, and failing with young people. 
Several of them are characterized by an 
excessive biblical literalism. Among the 
familiar names to be found are those of 
Billy Graham, Clovis G. Chappell, Mar- 
cellus Kik, Harold Ockenga, Samuel 
Shoemaker, and Alan Walker. 


KENNETH G. PHIFER 





The Bible Speaks, by Ropert Davip- 
son. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
New York, 1960. 258 pp. $3.95. 


Mr. Davipson, lecturer in biblical 
study, University of Aberdeen, has ex- 
pressed the purpose of his book as “an 
attempt to place before the reader the 
main themes of the Bible, and, with 
a word of explanation, to allow the 
Bible to speak for itself. It is not a 
substitute for the Bible.” That the au- 
thor has been exceedingly successful in 
the accomplishment of his purpose is 
the enthusiastic assertion of this re- 
viewer. One cannot read this book 


Interpretation 


without sensing the central thrust of the 
biblical faith as a whole and thereby 
be quickened to turn again to the Bible 
itself. 

The legacy of the best of critical 
scholarship is incorporated into the book 
in a clear and forceful manner. There 
is frequent use of modern speech which 
gives the book an exciting ring and 
which is not overdone. Even the Briti- 
cisms are easily understood. 

Two notable achievements should be 
stressed: (1) The writer is to be com- 
mended for the way in which he shows 
time and time again that the Psalms 
serve so ably as a recital of the faith 
of the Old Testament. (2) The New 
Testament vocabulary of salvation is 
discussed in such a live way as to re- 
cover the significance of many a sermon- 
worn phrase. 

One overt omission is that the wis- 
dom tradition is almost totally neglected. 
Certainly this part of the Bible “speaks” 
too! 

This book is highly recommended to 
the layman who wants a first-rate in- 
troduction to the message of the Bible 
and to the busy minister who desires 
to discover again the rich relevance of 
the stirring biblical faith. 


Joun B. Evans 





The Antiquities of Jordan, by G. Lav- 
KESTER Harpinc. Thomas Y. Crow- 
ell Company, New York, 1960. 206 


pp. $4.75. 


For twenty years, until the politics of 
Jordan disqualified this British scholar, 
Lankester Harding was the Director of 
Antiquities for the Hashemite Kingdom 
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of Jordan. His scholarly gifts and inti- 
mate acquaintance with his subject 
make him an unequalled authority on 
the archeological sites in the Trans- 
jordan area. He has produced the best 
available handbook for use in learning 
about the historic remains there. 

Everyone who is planning a visit to 
Palestine ought to get a copy, study it 
carefully, and take it along. It will 
stand him in good stead as the best 
introduction and guide to many sites 
which he will see. Those who have al- 
ready visited such places as Jaresh, Jeri- 
cho, Qumran, and Petra will savor the 
vivid, accurate descriptions of places 
once seen, and can fill in gaps by go- 
ing over accounts of hardly less impor- 
tant ruins usually neglected in a crowd- 
ed itinerary. Many students tend to 
forget the importance in biblical history 
of the area east of the Jordan. Here is 
a chance to repair lack of past attention. 
Adequate maps and excellent plates 
contribute to the value of the volume. 

We could well do with a similar book 
on the area west of the Jordan. 





Die Formgeschichte des Evangeliums, 
by Martin Diseuius. J. C. B. Mohr 
(Paul Siebeck), Tubingen, 1959. 
327 pp. Brosche DM 16. Lw. 
DM 19.80. 


Tue second and final edition of Martin 
Dibelius’ epoch-making book appeared 
in 1933, and until this present re-issue 
has not been readily available. Along 
with its counterpart by R. Bultmann 
(Geschichte der synoptischen Tradi- 
tion) it furnished the original impetus 
and point of departure for the use of 


Formgeschichte in the analysis of the 
Synoptic Gospels. It is easily one of the 
classics in the history of New Testament 
criticism, and Giinther Bornkamm is to 
be thanked for his sponsorship of its 
reappearance. 

This third edition has been printed 
with virtually no change; the editor felt 
that its original form and position are 
more valuable to current scholarship 
than any rewriting could make it. It 
has been brought up to date by an 
appendix written by Gerhard Iber 
which surveys the more important liter- 
ature bearing on Formgeschichte and 
the Gospels that has appeared since 


1933. 





Exposition of the Psalms, by H. C. Lev- 
PotD. The Wartburg Press, 1959. 
1010 pp. $8.75. 


THE author’s purpose was to produce a 
“thorough-going conservative commen- 
tary on the Psalms” for the intelligent 
layman as well as for the busy pastor 
by sifting and carefully revising the re- 
sults of scholarly work in the field. This 


re 


purpose has been achieved in large part. | 
The comments on individual Psalms are | 
thorough-going, though not exhaustive. | 
However, the Introduction (30 pages, | 


including bibliography) is much too ab- 


breviated for a book of over a thousand | 


pages. This means that the works of 
such men as Gunkel and Mowinckel 
receive inadequate treatment. While the 
author rightly criticizes the rigidity of 
Gunkel’s well-known literary classifica- 
tion of the Psalms, he does not present 
an improvement on Gunkel’s arrange 
ment. While he levels legitimate crit 
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cism at Mowinckel’s theory of en- 
thronement Psalms, he fails to present 
Mowinckel’s argument fully. Insufficient 
attention is given to Babylonian, Egyp- 
tian, and Canaanite parallels in the 
Psalms. 

The commentary is certainly conserv- 
ative, and many conservative points are 
well made; but the author often goes to 
such extremes in his apologetic for tra- 
dition that a host of conservative scholars 
will be unable to follow him. Although 
he admits that the Psalm titles are edi- 
torial additions, he affirms the historical 
accuracy of all of them (p. 7). He uses 
the New Testament to settle a critical 
question of authorship in spite of the 
fact that the New Testament writers 
and speakers lived in a noncritical age 
(p. 31). He tends to read the New 
Testament into the Old Testament. For 
example, Psalm 45 is allegorized into a 
Messianic prophecy of Christ and the 
church. Because there is little evidence 
for a meaningful life after death in the 
Psalms, the author makes a vague ref- 
erence to “the normal hope of Israel” 
without defining what that hope was 
(p. 27). He goes to great extremes in 
attempting to defend the revengeful 
spirit of the psalmist in 137:9. 

The intelligent layman as well as the 
busy pastor will be able to use the com- 
mentary with understanding and profit. 
The critical notes, placed at the end of 
the comment on each Psalm, will be 
helpful primarily to the student of 
Hebrew, 

The writer has sifted and revised the 
results of scholarly work in the field of 
Psalm study. He is thoroughly at home 
in the field as demonstrated in the ex- 


position itself and by the selected bibli- 
ography listed on pages 29-30. Of 
course every student of the Psalms will 
want to make certain additions to this 
bibliography. If the author had been 
less bound by dogma, the sifting and 
revising process would have been more 
constructive and beneficial. Neverthe- 
less, his work will be of help to many 
who do not share his point of view. 


ARNOLD B. RHODES 





Between the Testaments, by D. S. Rus- 
sell. Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia, 
1960. 176 pp. $2.50. 


KNOWLEDGE of the Intertestamental 
period is a prerequisite for the under- 
standing of Christian beginnings. Be- 
tween the Testaments will serve as an 
excellent guide to the novice seeking 
such knowledge. As the author says, 
“The purpose of this book is to examine, 
albeit in outline, the culture and litera- 
ture of these momentous years and to 
consider the development of certain 
religious beliefs whose influence was to 
be felt particularly within the growing 
Christian Church” (p. 13). 

The author begins with a discussion 
of the cultural and literary backgrounds 
of the period. His presentation of the 
history of Judaism is perhaps too de- 
tailed for a book of this type, yet it is 
readable. Jewish sectarianism and liter- 
ary activity are similarly described with 
interest. The second part of the book 
deals with the apocalyptists. This is the 
primary concern of Principal Russell, 
and emphasis is placed on the religious 
ideas of these writers: message and 
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method of apocalyptic, Messiah and Son Myth and Reality in the Old Testament, | 


of man, resurrection and the life beyond. 


The work is based in the main on 
sound scholarship; not all the recent 
studies are mentioned, but many are, 
and attention is given to the material 
from Qumran. There is a tendency, as 
one would expect in a work of this sort, 
to oversimplify now and then. How- 
ever, the book is not without original 
contributions. For instance, the author’s 
notion that pseudonymous authorship is 
motivated by the Hebrew concept of 
“extension of personality” merits fur- 
ther consideration (pp. 114 ff.). 

This book will serve as a valuable text 
for students engaged in a study of Juda- 
ism in the Christian era. It includes a 
brief bibliography and useful indexes. 


WILLIAM Barrp 





Between the Testaments, by CHARLES 
F. Preirrer. Baker Book House, 
Grand Rapids, 1959. 132 pp. $2.95. 


Tue author takes as the period “be- 
tween the Testaments” the four centu- 
ries before the beginning of the Christian 
era. In actual fact he goes back even 
farther to Cyrus and from this starting 
point moves through the Persian, Greek, 
and Roman periods. The treatment is 
far too sketchy. Moreover, it concen- 
trates on the facts of political signifi- 
cance, in such profusion that the recital 
of events and dates becomes heavy 
and monotonous. The contemporary ac- 
counts themselves have more fire and 
interest and certainly point more clearly 
to the meaning of the events they record. 


by Brevarp S. Cuitps. (Studies in 


Biblical Theology, No. 27). Naper- | 
ville, Ill.: Alec R. Allensen, Inc, | 


1960. 112 pp. 


THE mythical concept of reality has be- 
come one of the major areas of research 
in present-day biblical studies. The 
name of Bultmann has become synony- 
mous with the term “demythologize” 
because of his pioneering work in this 
field. The author of this volume, how- 
ever, while cognizant of Bultmann’s 
contributions, offers a different approach 
to the problem, particularly as it relates 
to the Old Testament. 

Prof. Childs, who is a member of the 
faculty of the Yale Divinity School, has 
thoroughly revised the material of his 
doctoral thesis on myth on the Old Tes 
tament to produce the present book 
which appears in the important series, 
Studies in Biblical Theology. Myth, the 
author believes, should be defined phe- 
nomenologically if it is to be a useful 
tool for biblical research. After analyz- 


ing the nature of myth in early religions, | 


he concludes that it is a “form by which 
the existing structure of reality is under- 
stood and maintained. It concerns itself 
with showing how an action of a deity, 
conceived of as occurring in the pri 


meval age, determines a phase of con- | 


temporary world order” (p. 29). This 
world order is maintained through the 
actualization of the myth in the cult. 


The biblical view of reality, which 
centers in God’s redemptive activity in 
time and space, is at variance with the | 
mythical view of the world which has 
little sense of time and history. The Old | 
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Testament tried to assimiliate the mythi- 
cal material with varying degrees of 
success, as the author’s exegesis of six 
pertinent passages in the Old Testament 
clearly shows. “At times the Biblical 
writer was completely able to control his 
material, while at other times the resist- 
ance inherent with the myth has con- 
tinued to struggle against its new frame- 
work” (p. 70). 


The author also shows how the bib- 
lical tradition has changed the mythical 
concepts of time and space; yet the Old 
Testament still retains traces of the 
Urzeit-Endzeit pattern, as well as some 
mythical elements in the Eden-Zion 
motif, And one might also add that 
many more mythological motifs are to 
be found in the Old Testament writings. 
Therefore, the reviewer is not in full 
agreement with the author’s statement 
that “Israel succeeded in overcoming 
the myth” (p. 96). The mythical view 
of the world was changed in significant 
ways when it came into conflict with the 
biblical world of faith, but it was not 
completely overcome. Individual myths 
were altered to fit the Yahwistic tradi- 
tion, but many figures and symbols from 
the world of myth remained to enrich 
the literature of the Old Testament. 


The theological value of this study, 
according to Prof. Childs, is the dis- 
covery that the new reality of which the 
Bible speaks is the “New Israel,” obedi- 
ent and faithful Israel, which finds its 
perfect fulfillment in Jesus Christ, “an 
Israelite in whom there is no guile.” 


We hope that this excellent mono- 
graph is just the beginning of further 
investigations by Prof. Childs into the 


nature of myth and its influence upon 
the Old Testament. 


CHARLES T. FRITSCH 





The Prophets of Israel, by Curt Kux1, 
translated by Rupo.tpH J. Enruicu 
and J. P. Smirn. John Knox Press, 
Richmond, Va., 1960. 199 pp. $3.50. 


In the opening chapters of The Prophets 
of Israel Curt Kuhl sketches the back- 
ground of prophecy in the ancient Near 
East, discusses the terms used to repre- 
sent prophetic figures in the Bible, the 
types of prophet, and the types of liter- 
ary material found in the prophetic 
books. He also deals with the way in 
which prophetic materials have been 
brought together into the present col- 
lection. 

The main body of the book is a care- 
ful examination of the actual prophetic 
figures from the obscure beginnings in 
the period of the Judges to the latest 
apocalyptic writings included in the 
canon, such as “Trito-Zechariah” and 
the Book of Daniel. Since Kuhl’s treat- 
ment is chronological, the student inter- 
ested in any particular passage may have 
to consult the index of Scripture refer- 
ences to locate it. Although Kuhl is 
obviously familiar with other discussions 
of his subject, he uses footnotes prima- 
rily to direct the reader to the scriptural 
sources of his discussion and not to 
parade the names of commentators. By 
reporting the conclusions of others and 
by carefully formulating his own con- 
clusions, Kuhl makes clear how much is 
known and how much is conjectured 
about the prophetic writings, but his 
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repeated references to chapter and verse 
promise the careful reader a deeper 
understanding of the prophets, 

In a brief concluding statement Kuhl 
refers to the presence of “problems 
everywhere,” to the wide variety of 
prophetic pronouncements, and to the 
special problem of the significance which 
some prophetic utterances have had for 
Christians. He recognizes the existence 
of a “prophecy” and “fulfillment” rela- 
tionship between the two testaments, but 
for him the “one thing... common to 
the prophets” is that “through them 
God uttered His word,” while their 
greatness and significance is to be found 
not in messianic prophecies but “in the 
lofty and exceptional knowledge of God 
that the best of them possessed” (p. 


18). James H. Galtey, Jr. 





The Layman’s Bible Commentary, Vol. 
I: Introduction to the Bible, by 
KENNETH J. ForEMAN, BALMER H. 
KeLiy, ARNOLD B. RuHopEs, BRUCE 
M. Metzcer, and DonaLp G. Mi.- 
LER. John Knox Press, Richmond, 


1959- 171 pp. $2.00. 


Tuis, the first volume of the Layman’s 
Bible Commentary, fulfills, in my esti- 
mation, a great need of laymen and 
ministers as they seek both to understand 
the Bible for themselves and to teach it 
to others. As a minister, I now have at 
my disposal vit-l information about the 
Bible which is concisely written in good 
outline form. Facts about the Bible are 
written technically enough for ministers 
but not too technically for laymen. This 
book will be most helpful as I seek to 


help laymen who are serious about Bible 
study. 

The articles, “What Is the Bible?” | 
“The History of the People of God,” | 
“The Message of the Bible,” “How We 
Got the Bible,” and “How to Study the | 
Bible,” are outstanding as they compress 
tremendous amounts of information into 
a vivid, compact form. The articles on 
“The Message of the Bible” and “The 
History of the People of God” are not 
as readable because of their length and 
their having of necessity to cover the 
same material, 

Lay people who wish to take seriously 
a study of this volume should be able to 
understand that which the writers are 
seeking to communicate. It is the kind 
of book they need to refer to often as 
they seek to come to grips with the mes- 
sage of the Bible. This volume could 
well be prerequisite reading for any 
Bible study. 

Both ministers and laymen should be 
grateful to the editors of this commen- 
tary for making available such a valu- 
able tool for students of the Bible. 


RIcHARD HaArpIE 





The Gospel According to St. Luke 
(Harpers New Testament Commer- 
taries), by A. R. C. LEANEy. Harper 
and Brothers, New York, 1958. 300 


pp. $4.00. 


THE virtues of this commentary are 
many. It is especially full in its treat- 
ment of introductory problems such as 
authorship, occasion, date, place, and 
Luke’s use of sources. One section of 
the Introduction is devoted to “Luke's 
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Theology” and another to “Special 
Notes on Particular Subjects and Pas- 
sages” in Luke’s Gospel. This is followed 
by a section by section translation, on 
which the commentary is based. The 
author claims no literary excellence for 
his translation and does not commend it 
to be read in public worship, but offers 
it to the readers in conjunction with the 
commentary as a means of rendering 
the Greek into accurate English for 
study use. It is highly helpful for this 
purpose. 

The style for the most part is clear, 
and the author’s ability to compress 
lengthy arguments into small compass 
is noteworthy. The whole is backed by 
solid scholarship, reinforced by foot- 
notes directing the reader to the signifi- 
cant literature on the subjects discussed. 
The case for views other than those of 
the writer is given fairly; and, with the 
possible exception of A. M. Farrer— 
whose views seem to stir British scorn 
very readily—rival authors are treated 
dispassionately and with the utmost 
courtesy, 


The unique contribution of the com- 
mentary is the stress laid on Luke as a 
theologian. The writer insists that the 
author of Luke-Acts was no mere com- 
piler of sources, but a profound theo- 
logian in his own right, whose depar- 
tures from Mark are not to be laid 
solely to the other sources he used, but 
to his own theological interpretation. 
This, of course, inevitably raises the 
question of how far Luke’s theological 
interests affected his reliability as a his- 
torian. The writer, therefore, seeks to 
hold Luke’s historical and theological 
interests in balance, and to appraise the 


influence each had on the other. Leaney 
thinks that Luke’s intention is to pre. 
sent Jesus as King of God’s Kingdom. 
His enthronement of Jesus at the Ascen- 
sion replaces the strong futuristic escha- 
tology of Mark, and particularly of 
Matthew. 

If the work has any defects, they are, 
in the judgment of this reviewer: an 
overly cautious attitude toward tradi- 
tional views where the evidence is not 
absolute, along with an overreadiness to 
accept speculative hypotheses where the 
evidence is scant; a tendency to charge 
Luke with glaring inconsistencies which 
seem to belittle his critical judgment 
more than is necessary; and an undue 
proportion of space given to introduc- 
tion and translation at the expense of 
commentary. 

This work will take its place among 
the standard English commentaries on 
Luke for some years to come. 


DoNALD G. MILLER 





The Layman’s Bible Commentary, Vol. 
18: Luke, by Donatp G. MILLER. 
John Knox Press, Richmond, 1959. 


175 pp. $2.00. 


In Luke, Dr. Miller has presented for 
the layman a broad-spectrum analysis 
of the physician’s Gospel. The style is 
rather more expository than exegetical, 
which is commendable in view of the 
announced end to be served by the series 
of providing laymen with wider funda- 
mental biblical knowledge in an age 
when such is “perilously low.” While 
the minister will discover little revolu- 
tionary theology in the book, the average 
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layman should find it both a necessary 
and sufficient commentary in under- 
standing Luke’s Gospel. 

Perhaps the work’s most remarkable 
feature is the careful and concise break- 
down into the sectional outlines which 
characterize Luke’s writing. This analy- 
sis gives the Lukan text a unity not 
readily apparent to the layman. Partic- 
ularly valuable is the repeated tie-in 
with Old Testament theology, mores, 
and prophecy. Dr. Miller gives the 
reader an underlying sense of the con- 
tinuity of the whole Bible in discussing 
Luke’s life of Christ. 

A tendency is shown at times not to 
wrestle with the difficult (for example, 
demonology), and at others to joust at 
length with perhaps some favorite points 
of Christian apologetic (for example, 
the virgin birth). The digs at the Roman 
position are perhaps ill-advised in an 
age working toward ecumenity. How- 
ever, the book is withal highly readable, 
very sound, and deserves to be widely 
read. 


FRANK Brown 





jesus and the Future Life: A Study in 
the Synoptic Gospels, by WiLLiAM 
StrRAwson. The Westminster Press, 


Philadelphia, 1959. 250 pp. $3.95. 


It is encouraging to find a scholar tack- 
ling a subject so often avoided because 
of abuse by so many. Twice while read- 
ing this volume the reviewer was con- 
fronted by cultic materials on the future 
life. To find someone dealing factually 
and fairly with the scriptural documents 
was heartening. 


William Strawson is a Methodist 
ministe: .n England and tutor in sys- 
tematic theology and philosophy of re- 
ligion at the University of Birmingham. 
For the Fernley-Hartley Lecture at 
Bristol he set himself the task of seeing 
in the first three Gospels what Jesus 
taught about the future life. The indices 
and bibliography evidence the thorough- 
ness of the work and reflect the burden 
of detail which often does not make for 
easy reading. 

At the outset the author reckons with 
the problems presented by form-criti- 
cism, demythologizing, and typology, 
and reasons through to a firm assertion 
that it is possible to discover “with rea- 
sonable accuracy what Jesus said on 
our chosen subject.” For eight chapters 
he studies such subjects as heaven, 
Heavenly Father, Kingdom of Heaven 
and Kingdom of God, death, judgment, 
the fate of the lost, the destiny of the 
saved, and two special passages: (1) the 
Sadducees’ question about the woman 
who married in succession the seven 
brothers, and (2) the Parable of the 
Rich Man and Lazarus. 

A splendid feature of the volume is its 
summaries. Though this is a book for 
ministers and theological students these 
summaries, and especially the conclud- 
ing chapter, could be read with ease 
and profit by laymen. Perhaps this sen- 
tence near the end is a fair indication 
of the spirit and results of this study: 
“Tt is a sound Christian judgment which 
asserts together the absolute certainty of 
life hereafter and the inadvisability of 
describing that life in too much detail” 
(p. 231). 

Dean G. McKee 
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The Gospel According to St. fohn—An 
Introduction and Commentary, by 
R. V. G. Tasker. Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Company, Grand Rapids, 1960. 237 
pp. $3.00. 


A BOOK should be judged in the light 
of its purpose, since the author’s pur- 
pose determines the way in which he 
handles his material. The Tyndale Se- 
ries seeks to provide commentaries 
which are neither too technical nor too 
brief, for people who “have neither the 
leisure nor the need for studying the 
larger commentaries,’ laymen, teach- 
ers, and ministers alike. The author of 
this volume seeks to provide primarily 
an exegetical commentary on the Fourth 
Gospel to enable the reader to gain a 
fuller understanding of the meaning of 
the text and a deeper appreciation of 
the abiding truths of this Gospel. 

A brief introduction (pp. 11-35) 
deals with the authorship, date and pur- 
pose of the Gospel, followed by an out- 
line of its contents (pp. 39-40). In the 
commentary proper (pp. 41-237) the 
material is dealt with section by section. 
“Additional Notes” at the end of each 
seciion deal with particular matters of 
text and exegesis; Greek terms are 
transliterated, and the English text used 
is the Authorized Version (cf. p. 5). 
The text is explained, where strange or 
obscure, while the Greek text on which 
it is based, the Textus Receptus, is often 
shown to be inferior; at times, however, 
it is defended as preferable. 

Dealing with the fundamental prob- 
lem of the relation between history and 
doctrine, fact and interpretation (pp. 
24-28), the author concludes with 
Westcott that there is a difference be- 


tween the Synoptics and John, the 
former being motivated more by his- 
torical motives, the latter by doctrinal, 
“But,” the quote from Westcott con- 
tinues, “in both cases the exactness of 
historical truth is paramount.” Does 
this mean, then, that a commentator 
regards the contents of the Johannine 
Gospel as historical in the same sense 
that the Synoptic material is historical? 


There is no need to catalogue here 
the differences between the Synoptics 
and the Fourth Gospel. To concentrate 
on one difference, quite crucial: in the 
Synoptics the disciples recognize and 
confess Jesus as the Messiah, the Son 
of God, only after a period of disciple- 
ship in which they witness and hear the 
mighty deeds and teaching of the Mas- 
ter. Only at Caesarea Philippi do they 
confess Jesus as Messiah. In the Fourth 
Gospel, however, at his very first ap- 
pearance Jesus is acclaimed as the Mes- 
siah (2:41), the one of whom Moses 
and the prophets wrote (2:45), the Son 
of God and King of Israel (2:49). 
Even John the Baptist confesses him as 
the Lamb of God (2:29, 35) and the 
Son of God (2:34). Can these fully 
Christian confessions of faith be called 
historical in the sense that as a matter 
of fact and record John the Baptist, 
Andrew, Philip and Nathanael spoke of 
Jesus in these precise terms upon their 
first encounter with him? If so, then the 
Synoptics are unhistorical in their pres- 
entation of the disciples’ confession as 
the result of a fairly lengthy association 
with Jesus. Which is more inherently 
historical: that the Christian confession 
of faith came gradually or immediately? 
Certainly the former. This being so it is 
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impossible to speak of the Johannine 
account as factual history; this is inter- 
preted history, in which the end is seen 
from the beginning, and men perceive 
and confess at once the glory of the only 
begotten of the Father who, as the true 
light coming into the world, illumines 
every man. 


Or to take the manner of Jesus’ 
teaching: there are no parables in the 
Fourth Gospel, but there are long dis- 
courses in which themes appear and dis- 
appear, in simple and complex forms, 
much in the same way that musical 
themes do in the fugues of Bach. Is it 
sufficient to say that this method of teach- 
ing and argumentation in the Fourth 
Gospel is absent from the Synoptics be- 
cause the Galilean disciples knew little 
about it, but the author, a Jerusalem 
disciple, was well acquainted with it 
(pp. 30-31)? Are not the Galilean 
disciples presumably present at the long 
discourse and prayer in John 14-17? 

Can such material be dealt with as 
a factual account of specific statements 
and events taking place in the precise 
manner and time in which they are de- 
scribed? It would seem that the very 
nature of the Fourth Gospel imposes 
upon the interpreter the need of under- 
standing and explaining its contents in 
terms of the author’s use of it. A 
straightforward treatnient of the ma- 
terial, in terms of history, does violence 
to the very genius of the book. 

The discrepancies between the 
Fourth Gospel and the Synoptics are 
harmonized: there were two cleansings 
of the Temple, one early and the other 
late (pp. 61-62) ; the raising of Lazarus 
is absent from the Synoptics because 


Peter probably was not present, and the 
other Gospels are based ultimately on 
the Petrine tradition (p. 142). The 
question as to whether the high priest 
before whom Jesus was questioned was 
Annas (Fourth Gospel) or Caiaphas 
(Synoptics) is solved by recourse to a 
measure of desperation, namely, a read- 
ing found in minuscule 225, of the 
twelfth century, which inserts “Annas 
then sent him bound to Caiaphas the 
high priest” (18:24) after “First they 
led him to Annas” (pp. 197-198). The 
matter of the day of the week on which 
Passover fell is likewise harmonized 
(“we may well hesitate to believe that 
the Gospels are in disagreement on such 
an important matter,” p. 209,), and 
even the hour of the Crucifixion (“the 
sixth hour” in John 19:14, “the third 
hour” in Mark 15:25). The last is done 
by appealing to Westcott’s interpretation 
of the time note in the Martyrdom of 
Polycarp. But Westcott did not and 
could not demonstrate that there “was 
in use in Asia Minor at the time that 
document was written” a practice of 
counting the hours of the day from 
midnight and from midday. The habit 
throughout the whole Roman world in 
the first and succeeding centuries was 
that of numbering the hours of the day 
from sunrise and from sunset. There has 
never been one example shown of a 
different manner of numbering the 
hours; on the contrary, all references 
to time in all places conform to the one 
and same system. Not even Augustine, 
in de consensu evangelistarium (Book 
III. xiii), tried to harmonize this dis 
crepancy in terms of “Asia Minor time” 
versus “Jewish time.” 
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A book should be read and evaluated 
in light of the author’s purpose and his 
handling of the material—and this is 
as true of a biblical book as it is of a 
commentary. It can only be said, 
therefore, that in this review’s opinion 
a commentary which deals with the his- 
torical material in the Fourth Gospel 
as this commentary has done fails to ful- 
fill the purpose for which commentaries 
are written. 

Rosert G. BRATCHER 





The Gospel According to Saint fohn, by 
ALAN Ricuarpson. SCM Press, Lon- 
don, 1959. 219 pp. 12s 6d net. 


Tue Torch Bible Commentary Series 
proposes to provide concise and com- 
petent expositions of each biblical book. 
The Gospel According to Saint fohn by 
Alan Richardson is a member of this 
series, 

Alan Richardson is professor of Chris- 
tian theology in the University of Not- 
tingham in England. His previously 
published and widely read books estab- 
lsh his competence as author of the 
present volume: The Miracle-Stories of 
the Gospels; Preface to Bible Study; 
Creeds in the Making; An Introduction 
to the Theology of the New Testament. 

Professor Richardson thinks the au- 
thor of the Gospel according to Saint 
John “has deliberately hidden his iden- 
tity.” Nor does he feel that interpreta- 
tion of the Gospel would be helped “‘if 
we could penetrate his incognito.” He 
regards it as the Evangelist’s purpose 
“to show us the inner truth of God’s 
action in history for the sake of . . . sal- 
vation.” He regards the Evangelist’s 
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point of departure as the tradition en- 
shrined in the Synoptic Gospels, making 
the Fourth Gospel the fruitage of com- 
petent reflection on that tradition by 
“a bold and profound thinker.” 

The volume under review is definitely 
a commentary. Its twenty-one chapters 
correspond to the chapters of the Gospel 
in their traditional sequence. For each 
chapter a subject is provided announc- 
ing the Evangelist’s principal theme: 
such as, ““The Universal Gospel,” “The 
Lord of the Sabbath,” “The Witness of 
the Father,” etc. 

The method of presentation is a brief 
preface of half a page for each chapter, 
followed by suggestive exegesis of the 
succeeding verses and/or thought units. 
A careful exposition of crucial terms 
accompanies the exegesis. Without any 
sacrifice of scholarly accuracy, the exe- 
getical studies are rich in devotional and 
homiletical stimulation. 

Richardson’s commentary does not 
serve as a substitute for the more ex- 
haustive commentary by C. K. Barrett, 
nor does it take the place of the monu- 
mental exposition of Johannine themes 
in The Interpretation of the Fourth 
Gospel, by C. H. Dodd. It is rather a 
humanization of a scholarship equal to 
that of Dodd and Barrett for the great 
host of intelligent but technically un- 
trained readers of the New Testament. 


ALBERT E. BARNETT 





The Epistle to the Ephesians, by JoHN 
A. Atten. SCM Press, London, 


1959. 143 pp. gs 6d net. 


Tuis is another of the Torch Commen- 
taries. It is the author’s conviction that 
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Ephesians was written by an admirer of 
Paul who used much of Paul’s phrase- 
ology. He had not passed through 
Paul’s deep religious experience, so we 
must not read into Pauline words and 
phrases Paul’s ideas. For example, in 
Ephesians, “in Christ” does not carry 
Paul’s Christ-mysticism, but means 
“through Christ.” Besides, the author 
of Ephesians is more interested in giving 
us a “prose poem” to stir our emotions 
than intellectual truth, so we must not 
seek strict intellectual interpretations of 
the words, It is in the light of these 
principles, Dr. Allen says, that the Epis- 
tle must be interpreted. 
Jas. E. Bear 





The Gospel of Truth: A Valentinian 
Meditation on the Gospel, translation 
from the Coptic and commentary by 
KENpRICK GroBEL. Abingdon Press, 
New York, 1960. 206 pp. $4.00. 


IN 1945 at the ancient town of Cheno- 
boskion in Upper Egypt some laborers 
found forty-eight works in a Christian 
tomb. In the course of time all of these 
except one volume became the posses- 
sion of the Coptic Museum at Cairo. 
In this one volume, now in the Jung 
Institute in Zurich, is a writing called 
The Gospel of Truth, written in a Cop- 
tic dialect known as Subakhmimic, and 
coming out of the background of the 
Valentinian sect. 

Grobel has produced a translation of 
The Gospel of Truth together with ex- 
tensive notes on almost every line of 
the text. He believes that the work was 
written by Valentinus “while he was in 
Rome and while he was still in or not 


far out of the Great Church” (p. 27). 
This would place the date at about 
A.D. 150. 

It is obvious in reading the transla- 
tion that there are many similarities to 
expressions and concepts in the New 
Testament. At the same time, the reader 
comes away from The Gospel of Truth 
with profound gratitude that he does 
not have to wade through the interpre- 
tation of numerous esoteric statements 
in order to understand the gospel as 
presented in the New Testament. Not 
even Grobel’s excellent commentary can 
provide a clear and challenging message 
to those who are searching for the true 
gospel. 

Lye O. BrisTou 





The Epistle to the Philippians, by F. W. 
Beare. (Harpers’ New Testament 
Commentaries). Harper and Broth- 
ers, New York, 1959. 182 pp. $3.50. 


IN many ways this little commentary 
meets a need. It provides a good, clear 
running discussion of the text itself, 
aimed especially at clarifying difficult 
points. The introduction is remarkably 
detailed and covers all the major issues 
which have been raised through the 
years. (The issue of origin may be too 
well covered—surely it does not deserve 
almost 10 pages out of 47). There is, 
moreover, a fine bibliography, up-to-date 
and comprehensive. Finally, an appen- 
dix by E. R. Fairweather discusses the 
implications of the Kenotic Hymn for 
theology. 

Since the “commentary is designed 
primarily for the use of readers who do 
not know Greek” it is hard to see why 
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some Greek words and more translitera- 
tions are included, particularly since 
they are not elaborated. Anyone who 
recognizes them knew already what they 
were, or could find out easily. Also it is 
difficult to understand how relatively 
little attention is paid to the Old Testa- 
ment, especially in light of a long quota- 
tion from Plutarch to explain the 
“divine-hero.” ‘The commentator’s de- 
cision for multiple sources for the Epis- 
tle (three) is not sufficiently developed 
to be convincing here. These are ac- 
tually minor points of disagreement and 
do not alter the fact that the work is 
solid and helpful. 
BALMER H. KEtiy 





The Epistle of Paul to the Philippians, 
by R. P. Martin. Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, 1959. 
186 pp. $3.00. 


Tuis attractive and serviceable com- 
mentary in the Tyndale series conveys 
the spirit of firm conviction which lies 
at the heart of Philippians. Mr. Mar- 
tin, now lecturer in dogmatic theology 
in London Bible College, wrote this 
book as a loved parergon during the last 
two years of his ministry at West Street 
Baptist Church in Dunstable, a town 
about twenty miles north of London. 
He offers it as a grateful acknowledg- 
ment of the cooperation and help re- 
ceived from his congregation. As words 
which sum up Philippians he suggests 
“fellowship” and “gospel.” 

Mr. Martin is cautious and conserv- 
ative in approaching critical problems, 
in keeping with the evident trend of the 


Tyndale series as a whole. Wisely he at- 
tempts no final pronouncement as to the 
place of origin of Philippians, but he 
gives a competent summary of the argu- 
ments for and against Ephesus and 
Rome. He accepts Lohmeyer’s conclu- 
sion that the “Hymn to Christ” in Phil- 
ippians 2:5-11 is an early Christian 
liturgical confession. But he leaves the 
question open as to whether Paul inher- 
ited this early Christian confession or 
whether he composed this passage at an 
earlier time and used it here to “but- 
tress his pastoral concern for the Philip- 
pian Church.” Evidently he favors the 
latter alternative, for he points to I Co- 
rinthians 13 as evidence that Paul could 
write in exalted poetic style, and warns 
against dogmatic assertions as to what 
Paul could or could not have written. 
The Old Testament provides the most 
intelligible background for these verses, 
and Hellenistic and Gnostic notions of 
a descending redeemer are in effect dis- 
missed as irrelevant. The “interruption” 
at Philippians 3:2 is caused by sudden 
and disturbing news of Judaizing ac- 
tivity at Philippi, which causes Paul to 
change his tone and write in vehement 


warning. 
6 Joun B. Corston 





The Religion of the Bible, by S. VEr- 
Non McCas.anp. Thomas Y. Crow- 
ell Co., New York, 1960. 346 pp. 
$5.95. 

Tuts book is a monument of wisdom, 

both in content and in organization. 

At the end of a long and distinguished 

career of teaching the Bible to begin- 

ning and advanced students, Professor 
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McCasland presents to us what he has 
found to be the most effective introduc- 
tion to the religion, history, and litera- 
ture of the Bible. His book introduces 
and does not attempt to substitute for 
the Bible. In this respect, as in many 
others, it excels its older competitors. 
Furthermore, it introduces all the books 
of the Bible and in the order in which 
they appear in the Bible, with adequate 
explanation of why they appear in this 
order. 

In addition to its usefulness as a text 
for college courses in the Bible, pastors 
will find this book to be exceedingly 
helpful for inquiring laymen. 





A Study of Hebrew Thought, by CLAuDE 
TRESMONTANT. Trans. by MICHAEL 
Francis Gisson. Desclée Company, 
New York, 1960. 178 pp. $3.75. 


Tue work of a well-known Roman 
Catholic scholar, bearing the nihil ob- 
stat and the imprimatur, this book pre- 
sents in language comprehensible to any 
interested reader an analysis of the 
metaphysical structure implicit in the 
Bible. (The author knows and is care- 
ful to point out that biblical thought is 
unspeculative and unsystematized.) Key 
biblical words bearing upon creation 
and the created universe, upon man, 
his nature and destiny, and the like, are 
discussed. Biblical thought is compared 
with that of the Greek philosophers, and 
of certain modern ones (Bergson is 
stressed ), and the similarities and differ- 
ences noted. It is argued that Catholic 
theology alone has adequately preserved 
the great ideas of biblical metaphysics. 


Catholic readers assuredly will profit 
from this book, as may Protestant read- 
ers as well, although perhaps not with- 
out disagreement at certain crucial 
points. The book is filled with excellent 
insights and most lucidly written; it fur- 
nishes a splendid example of the current 
revival of biblical studies in Roman 
Catholic circles, 





Sex and Family in the Bible and the 
Middle East, by RapHet Pata, 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., New 


York, 1959- 253 pp. 


THE author expresses concern that the 
Bible, “the main source and fountain- 
head of our religion,” presents to people 
of the Western world a strange and re- 
mote system of “values, ethics and atti- 
tudes.” He desires, therefore, to pro- 
vide ‘“‘a better understanding of the 
Bible by viewing it against the back- 
ground of the nineteenth and twentieth 
century folk life of the Middle East.” 

Aspects of biblical life to be thus con- 
sidered are, as the title indicates, re- 
stricted to matters of family and sex. 
Birth and death, marriage and divorce, 
normal and abnormal sexual behavior, 
the importance of fertility and the shame 
and curse of sterility, the central sig- 
nificance of the father’s house, inheri- 
tance, family dynamics, education—this 
is but a random sampling of the topics 
discussed. The book is, therefore, a con- 
venient and useful source for fuller in- 
formation about a little-understood but 
extremely persistent social pattern, and 
will be particularly helpful to those who 
have not otherwise become acquainted 
with the biblical outlook. 
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One omission in particular caught 
the attention of the reviewer. In deal- 
ing with death, the author notes the 
attractive prospect of reunion with “the 
fathers.” But it should in addition be 
noted that in the Old Testament gener- 
ally Sheol is not anticipated with de- 
light. For though there might be a 
family restoration, all alike were there 
covered with the dust of death. 

In a final chapter Patai discusses “the 
relevance of it all.” By contrast with the 
western “‘child-dominated society” we 
see the biblical patriarchal family. The 
question arises: “which of the two pat- 
terns seems to be more conducive to 
happiness?” Since in the author’s view 
the latter encourages a cohesive house- 
hold and an undisrupted family, “the 
next step should be to see whether some 
of the features of the Biblical family 
pattern could not be reintroduced into 
our lives.” The reader will find the 
question provocative, even though there 
may be some aspects of the biblical pat- 
tern which will appeal to him no more 
than some aspects of twentieth-century 


family life. R. F. ScHNELL 





jesus and Human Conflict, by HENRY 
A. Fast. Herald Press, Scottdale, 
Pa., 1959. 206 pp. $3.75. 
Tuts is a good book for those who de- 
Sire a detailed study of the teachings of 
Jesus and ancient Jewish literature on 
the matter of nonresistance. All these 
teachings must be considered in the light 
of the total ministry of Jesus and the 
death on the cross. The book is helpful 
in facing the implications of Bible pas- 
sages that are often read, but seldom 


studied. It would provide useful ma- 
terial for classes and study groups. The 
long bibliography would be improved 
by adding more books of recent publica- 
tion in this field. 





The Church in the Thought of Fesus, 
by Josepu B. CLtower. John Knox 
Press, Richmond, 1959. 160 pp. 
$3.50. 


Tuts work might properly be sub-titled 
“The Biblical Doctrine of the Church,” 
for the author endeavors to discover 
what the Bible teaches about the gath- 
ered community. While his particular 
portion for intensive study is found in the 
Synoptic Gospels, he sets the stage by 
devoting two chapters to Old Testament 
strands which are ultimately woven into 
Jesus’ thinking about what we now call 
the church. He then moves logically 
into Jesus’ own experiences with the 
Jews of his day. A third section is de- 
voted to a study of Jesus’ unique per- 
sonal claims and understanding of his 
mission, concluding with a section on 
implications of these findings for the 
church today. 

The author relies heavily on the bib- 
lical text rather than amassing ponder- 
ous quotations and footnotes from other 
authors. For this he is to be commended, 
for he seeks to get to the heart of the 
matter—‘‘What Jesus thought about the 
church” rather than “what So-and-So 
thinks Jesus thought about the church.” 

It is difficult, however, to assess the 
value of this work. It says little that is 
new or startling, yet it deals with mat- 
ters of continuing concern to the church. 
It is brief and readable, which com- 
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mends it to the layman, but at many 
points, particularly in the chapter “The 
Covenant Community Today,” its very 
brevity leaves much to be desired. 
Perhaps its greatest value to ministers 
and teachers is the inspiration it can 
provide for the undertaking of serious 
study of the Bible culminating in a 
commendable written statement of the 
student’s discoveries. Many of us would 
like to share this satisfaction, but we 
believe we’re too busy. Here is proof 
that it can be done with integrity by a 
man whose days and hours are well oc- 
cupied with professional duties, but who 
has made time for independent study, 
research, and writing. May there be 


. . ! 
more of his kind! ~Gporcr STAPLES 





The Biblical Doctrine of Initiation, by 
R. E. O. Wurre. Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, 1960. 
392 pp. $6.00. 


THis is an outstanding study of biblical 
teaching about the vital matter of 
“man’s entrance into right relationship 
with God.” Although there is a concern 
for the total process of initiation, the 
work is primarily a theology of baptism 
and evangelism. 

Three “permanent and fundamental” 
initiatory elements are found in the total 
biblical teaching—‘“the divine cove- 
nant,” “the religious community,” and 
“man’s voluntary and ethical response 
to God’s initiative of grace.” 

Jesus, in whom the definitive descrip- 
tion of initiation is to be found, describes 
the life upon which the initiate enters 
as “subject-sonship in the Father’s 
kingdom.” 

The Christian initiatory rite of bap- 
tism was inherited from Judaism and 
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was refashioned into a rite of true sacra- 
mental significance by Jesus, “who 
made it henceforth an act of spiritual 
value and power.” 


The study meets the high standards 
of the best of contemporary scholarship. 
A careful and comprehensive study of 
primary and secondary sources is indi- 
cated. The author is conversant with 
the great volume of literature on the 
subject, especially all of the recent 
works, and has made an honest effort 
to let every school of thought speak for 
itself. The quantity and the quality of 
the material both in the footnotes and 
in the additional notes bespeak the 
scholarly character of the work. 


The theological point of view is that 
of the constructive conservative. The 
acceptance of the validity of the con- 
temporary emphasis of the Bible’s unity 
accentuates the determination to take 
the biblical message seriously but ade- 
quate account is taken of the valid find- 
ings of biblical criticism. 

Although a constant and vigorous 
defender of the Baptist position in refer- 
ence to the mode of baptism and infant 
baptism, the author must be credited 
with the desire to be objective. Some 
merit is seen in a theological rationale 
of infant baptism and some fault is 
found with modern Baptist baptismal 
thought. 


The strong Baptist apology of immer- 
sion and baptism for adult believers only 
robs the study of much of its intended 
objectivity. Many capable scholars will 
continue to discern a very close connec- 
tion between circumcision and baptism 
without the necessity of resorting t 
faulty exegesis or false reasoning. 























I BELIEVE IN THE LIVING GOD 
Sermons on the Apostles’ Creed 
By Emu Brunner. Translated and edited by JoHN HOLDEN. 
Here are twelve brilliant expositions of the articles of the 
Apostles’ Creed, preached in Zurich by one of the world’s 
great theologians, and available in English for the first time. 
$3.00 


THE COMING REFORMATION 


Geppes MacGrecor, the Dean of the Graduate School of 
Religion at USC, maintains that the aims of the “Protestant” 
Reformation have not been completely realized, and sug- 
gests three steps to reinforce them: the revival of discipline, 
of spiritual life, and of liturgy. $3.50 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE GREAT 
CREEDS OF THE CHURCH 


By Paut T. Funrmann. A penetrating study of the history 
and background of the Creeds and Declarations of Faith, 
which makes them vivid, and makes their meaning clear. $3.00 


THE RECOVERY OF THE TEACHING MINISTRY 


By J. Sranrey Gen. Dr. Glen argues here for the reasser- 
tion of teaching in our churches, and a recovery of a teaching 
ministry based on the example of Jesus and his followers. $2.75 


IMAGES OF THE CHURCH 
IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 


By Paut S. Minear. A major contribution to the under- 
standing of what the Church really is, through a long-needed 
clarification of imagery in the New Testament. $6.00 


Now at your bookstore 
TQ 
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By and large, this is a vigorous, effec- 
tive, scholarly effort which is calculated 
to challenge the thought of Baptists and 
non-Baptists alike, at a very vital point 
in contemporary theology. 

Lzon McDitv ALLIson 





Authority in Protestant Theology, by 
RoBertT CLypDE JOHNSON. The West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia, 1959. 
224 pp. $4.50. 

As the title implies, this is a book on the 
general subject of authority in Christian 
faith and not merely on the authority of 
the Bible. We have recently had a spate 
of books on the latter subject, but most 
of them leave something to be desired 
precisely because they do not set the 
problem of biblical authority in the 
larger context. 

Professor Johnson’s approach is his- 
torical. He presents incisive and rele- 
vant analyses of the doctrine of author- 
ity in Luther, Calvin, Schleiermacher, 
Auguste Sabatier, James Martineau, 
Séren Kierkegaard, Peter Taylor For- 
syth, Paul Tillich, the Lundensian 
school, and Karl Barth. It is particu- 
larly illuminating to have Tillich and 
Barth treated in the light of one an- 
other and in relation to their fore- 
runners, 

In a helpful Prologue the author 
draws a careful distinction between 
three terms often used interchangeably 
and, as a result, confusedly. These are 
the words, “norm,” “criterion,” and 
“discrimen.” “A theological norm,” he 
says, “is assumed to be absolute or, by 
its very nature, to exclude the accept- 
ance of other theological norms” (p. 
14). “A criterion, from the Greek kri- 


térion, is a functional, critical instru- 
ment or authority—the authority of a 
criterion is not absolute but derivative 
and mediate” (pp. 14 f.). “The word 
discrimen, which is used frequently, is 
intended to designate a configuration of 
criteria that are in some way organically 
related to one another as reciprocal co- 
efficients. Calvin’s doctrine of the 
Word and the Spirit may be cited as a 
classic example of a theological dis- 
crimen” (p. 15). In his Epilogue his 
own position is indicated in the follow- 
ing two statements. We must acknow- 
ledge, he says, “that because God is 
Lord, he alone is absolute. ...If the 
word ‘norm’ is permitted its original 
connotations, and theology bows in all 
things to the normative authority of 
God, we should not hesitate to insist 
that the Scriptures are not the norm of 
Christian theology, but are one of the 
criteria within its theological discrimen” 
(p. 192). 

This is fresh and needed thinking on 
an all-important problem in our present 
theological situation. One could wish, 
however, that Professor Johnson had 
developed in more detail some of the 
implications of this general position and 
dealt with some of the problems it raises. 
Perhaps we may hope for this in a sec- 


ond volume. 
JouHN Newton THOMAS 





Calvin’s Doctrine of the Knowledge of 

God, by T. H. L. Parker. William B. 
Eerdmans, Grand Rapids, 1959- 
129 pp. $3.00. 

Tue Eerdmans publishing firm is to be 

thanked for their timely republication 

of T. H. L. Parker’s compact, concise, 
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yet comprehensive study of one of the 
central concepts in Calvin’s thought. To 
the original book, published in 1952, the 
author has appended his brief criticism 
of a contemporaneous study of the same 
topic by Professor E. A. Dowey. 

In recent years the place of natural 
theology in the thought of Calvin has 
been hotly debated. Parker patiently 
scrutinizes the evidence of the [nstitutio 
and the commentaries to demonstrate 
that John Calvin, despite possible mis- 
reading of Book I, chapters i-v, by 
those who view certain contexts too 
narrowly, must not “be misinterpreted 
as a natural theologian.” 

To one familiar with the language 
of the Institutio and of the commen- 
taries, Parker does indeed seem to 
“argue Calvinishly,” as he puts it. Di- 
rect quotations are so interwoven with 
skillful restatement of Calvin’s position 
that one would be constrained to in- 
crease the footnotes tenfold if one were 
to try to indicate Parker’s consummate 
knowledge of his subject. He has in- 
deed entered into the Reformer’s mind. 
Hence he will not be misled by eager 
modern reinterpreters of Calvin or by 
the patterns of Calvinist scholasticism 
of the intervening centuries. 

The book, as the author asserts, has 
“followed fairly closely the argument 
of the first two books and some of the 
third book of the Institutio” (p. 3). 
Where he feels that the Institutio be- 
cause of its compressed character needs 
expansion, he turns to the commenta- 
ties, Where there has been contention 
over Calvin’s meaning, the author in- 
troduces brief word studies that are 
models of clarity and brevity. (To men- 
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tion but one of these, the notion of 
virtutes Dei well shows that Calvin held 
to no static notion of God’s attributes. ) 

The two parts of Parker’s study, ““The 
Knowledge of the Creator” and “The 
Knowledge of the Redeemer,” reflect, 
of course, the titles and content of the 
first two books of the Instituiio. Part 
One demonstrates that the self-revela- 
tion of God in his creation serves not 
to bring fallen man to know him, but 
to leave him without excuse, and to 
open the only way to the knowledge of 
God, the Word. The Scriptures as the 
Word of God point to, and culminate 
in, Jesus Christ, the incarnate Word of 
God. Part Two is therefore concerned 
with the knowledge of God in Christ, 
with the Holy Spirit whereby alone it is 
brought to the believer, and with the 
proclamation of that saving knowledge 
in the gospel and the preaching thereof. 
The work closes with a chapter entitled, 
“The Knowledge of Faith,” wherein 
Calvin’s marriage of knowledge and 
faith is shown to rest not only upon the 
Bible but upon the tradition of both the 
church fathers and the schoolmen. “Yet 
he shows,” says Parker, “some signifi- 
cant differences from the past, chiefly 
in two directions: he binds faith and 
knowledge in an even closer connec- 
tion; and... regards knowledge as faith, 
rather than faith as direct knowledge” 
(pp. 1o1 f.). The penetrating analysis 
of faith and knowledge that follows 
might have been made even better by a 
fuller treatment of Book III, chapter ii, 
but this would doubtless have extended 
the book beyond the limits set by the 
author, 

The appendix deals with two main 
points of difference between Parker and 
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Dowey. First, Parker objects to Dowey’s 
imposition upon the form of the Insti- 
tutio of “one methodological distinction 
made in the work” magnified “into the 
leading principle to interpret the whole” 
(p. 121), namely the concept of duplex 
cognito which ill agrees with the four- 
fold structure of the treatise. The four 
books of the Institutio, Parker asserts, 
take their form from the Creed. The 
second point at issue is Dowey’s more 
moderate interpretation of inexcusabilis 
which, in Parker’s mind, would hint at 
more natural theology in Calvin than 
Parker, or Calvin’s New Testament sub- 
stratum for that matter, would allow, 
and would make of Calvin a modern 
Christian apologist to non-Christians, 
which he is not. 

We have indeed been expertly led by 
Mr. Parker into the very center of 
Books I-II of the Jnstitutio. His Por- 
trait of Calvin led us to rethink Calvin’s 
life; his Oracles of God drove us to read 
Calvin’s sermons with new eyes; his Cal- 
vin’s Doctrine of the Knowledge of God 
has reintroduced us to the mind and 
heart of a great Christian. 


Forp Lewis BATTLES 





Predestination and Other Papers, by 
PrerRE Maury (translated by Ep- 
WIN Hupson), with a memoir by 
Rosert Mackle, and a foreword by 
Kart BartH. John Knox Press, 
Richmond, 1960. 109 pp. $2.50. 


Tus is a remarkably rich volume, far 
surpassing in significance and usefulness 
its slim proportions. Pierre Maury 
(1890-1956) was himself a remarkable 
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man. Robert Mackie’s memoir leaves 
no doubt as to why this posthumously 
published volume (originally published 
in French in 1957) was entirely in 
order. 

Mackie notes that Maury was “a 
theologian whose medium was a per- 
sonal encounter rather than published 
writings (p. 8). One of those who 
knew and profited from such encounter 
is Karl Barth. Barth’s foreword to this 
volume contains a moving tribute to 
Maury which warmly bears witness to 
the long standing close friendship be- 
tween the two. Barth also clarifies 
unequivocally the manner in which 
Maury’s grasp of the doctrine of pre- 
destination was decisive in the shaping 
of his own massive articulation of the 
doctrine of election in II/2 of his 
Church Dogmatics. 

Maury’s treatment of predestination 
is a lucid demonstration of the Christo- 
logical character of the doctrine. While 
still in the midst of the initial phases of 
his argument, he insists that “the decree 
of election—call it predestination here, 
if you will—is not, as classic theology has 
maintained, from Augustine to Luther, 
Calvin and the orthodox dogmatic theo 
logians of the seventeenth, eighteenth, 
and nineteenth centuries, the obscure 
and impenetrable decision of a divinity 
who does not, on this point, reveal his 
designs” (p. 34). The fact of the grace 
of God in Christ, and not fascination 
with the mystery of the absolute decree, 
is the entree to the understanding of 
this doctrine. As Maury asserts, the 
doctrine in question is a theological, 
and not an anthropological doctrine. It 
is a “doctrine of the God who predes- 
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tines”; it is not a “doctrine of the pre- 
destined” (p. 37). 

The central thrust of Maury’s argu- 
ment is that it is only in Christ that the 
God who predestines is known. And he 
is known in such a way that the char- 
acter of his activity is also manifest. In 
an unforgettable piece of exegesis, 
Maury comments on Romans 9:20 as 
follows: “‘. . .“O man, who art thou that 
repliest against God?.’. . . This is not, as 
it is ordinarily interpreted, the tyrannical 
order of the sovereign using his power 
to impose silence; taking the whole con- 
text into consideration, it simply means: 
‘O man, who art thou to set thyself up 
against my mercy, thou who belongest 
to the very people whom I suffer and 
save? And, if thou belongest not to that 
people, if thou art one of those pagans 
who, like Pharaoh, harden their hearts 
because of my mercy towards Israel, 
whatever thou art, O man, speak not 
against the right, which is mine, and 
which I shall maintain: the right to 
love’” (p. 59). 

Always committed to the pastoral 
concern, Maury concluded his treatise 
with a section on “The Meaning of 
Election,” from which the passage just 
cited is taken. The unshakeable convic- 
tion evident throughout this section sub- 
stantiates Mackie’s introductory claim: 
“The grace of God is not a concept for 
him; it is a fact” (p. 13). This is the 
animating principle not only of the cen- 
tral treatise in this book, but also of the 
four extraordinary sermons with which 
it concludes. Those who knew Pierre 
Maury knew a man of great faith. 
Those of us who did not know him are 
privileged to have something of the rich 
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legacy of that faith in this choice little 
volume. 


BENJAMIN A, REIST 





Miracles and Revelation, by Joun 
STEWART LawTon. Association 
Press, New York, n.d. 284 pp. $6.50. 


THE contemporary attitude toward mir- 
acle differs considerably from that of 
the church fathers. The modern age is 
divided from the ancient past by the 
scientific revolution of the seventeenth 
century which transformed the mental 
outlook of men. Dr. Lawton has pro- 
duced an excellent historical study of the 
major men and books in British Protes- 
tantism since the eighteenth century 
who have contributed toward the new 
concept of miracle and of miracle’s 
relationship to apologetics, natural the- 
ology, revelation, and faith. 

Lawton traces the rise of Deism with 
its emphasis upon natural theology, its 
antipathy to revelation, and its rejection 
of the miraculous. He considers the 
growing self-consciousness of scientific 
thought in the nineteenth century, 
which resulted in new attitudes toward 
nature and history and which finally 
discredited the old evidential system 
which made miracles the proof of reve- 
lation. He also shows how a revolt 
against the theology of Protestant Scho- 
lasticism arose from within Christianity 
itself as a result of a fresh emphasis 
upon emotion. Finally, Lawton sketches 
the rebuilding of theology, as it relates 
to miracle and revelation, which has 


taken place since the late nineteenth 
century, 








This is an able and balanced work. 
Unfortunately, the cost of the book does 
not warrant its purchase by the average 
minister. It is recommended for reading. 


Pau. H. RicHArRDs 





A Christian View of Men and Things, 
by Gorpon H. Criarx. Wm. B. Eerd- 
mans Publishing Company, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. Printed 1952; re- 
printed February 1960. $2.45. 


Tue chapters of this book were deliv- 
ered as the Payton Lectures at Fuller 
Theological Seminary, Pasadena, in 
1951. The book is a treatise showing 
that social stability demands a Christian 
society. It is an assessment of human 
beings, conditions, and events from the 
Christian point of view. The writer 
makes wide reference to many of the 
leading philosophers and _historians 
from Aristotle to Toynbee. His conclu- 
sion may be summed up in the follow- 
ing sentence: “As a contrast to these 
views, it has been argued that Chris- 
tianity is self-consistent, that it gives 
meaning to life and morality, and that 
it supports the existence of truth and the 
possibility of knowledge.” 





The Westminster Confession for Today, 
by Georce S. Henpry. The John 
Knox Press, Richmond, 1960. 253 
pp. $2.00. 


A CONTEMPORARY interpretation of the 
Westminster Confession, to supplement 
the traditional interpretations such as 
that of A. A. Hodge, has long been 
overdue, John Knox Press has made 
a genuine contribution to that need in 
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presenting The Westminster Confession 
For Today by Professor George S. Hen- 
dry. No more competent nor careful 
Calvin scholar could have been chosen. 
His approach to the Confession carries 
great authenticity because he is a master 
both of historical and of contemporary 
theology. Students of the Confession 
will find his appraisals and _ insights 
highly educative. 

It would be a mistake, however, to 
place this book in the hands of laymen 
or Seminary students without giving 
them also one of the more traditional 
studies, The older studies represent the 
approach of Protestant scholasticism— 
which is of course reflected in the Con- 
fession itself—while Hendry’s is the 
often divergent “Barthian” approach. 
Neither can be neglected if one is to 
make a responsible study of the Con- 
fession. 

Joun Newton THomas 





The Providence of God, by Grorcia 
Harkness. Abingdon Press, Nash- 
ville, 1960. 192 pp. $3.50. 


Grorcia HarKNESS sets forth a doc- 
trine of providence which is designed to 
do justice to the sovereignty of God as 
well as the freedom of man. She dis- 
tinguishes providence from both fate 
and predestination. She is willing to 
accept predestination in the sense of 
foreordination to salvation, but not in 
the sense of the determination of events. 
A personal God does not determine but 
rather persuades and influences. God 
permits (but does not cause) evil 80 
that his overall purpose can be accom- 
plished. Harkness contends for a “lim- 
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ited God” in place of an all-powerful 
God on the one hand, a finite God on 
the other. A limited God is one who has 
limited his power in order to realize his 
goals in a free or open universe. 

The warm evangelicalism which per- 
meates this book is a much needed cor- 
rective to the tendency in some theo- 
logical circles today to undercut human 
responsibility and also to depreciate per- 
sonal piety. At the same time it is ques- 
tionable whether Georgia Harkness has 
fully grasped the paradoxical nature of 
God’s providential action. In her at- 
tempt to explain this, she tends to ex- 
plain too much and thereby does not do 
justice to the mystery of divine provi- 
dence. She seeks to protect God’s sover- 
eignty by affirming divine foreknowl- 
edge, but if God only foreknows and 
does not bring about events, is he sover- 
eign over these events? She pictures 
God as one who only persaudes, but 
does not the God of the Bible overpower 
the sinner and compel him to believe? 
It is her view that we should think of 
God not in monarchical terms but as 
“loving Father,” but is not God also our 
King and Lord? 

Dona_p G. BLoEscu 





Difficulties in Christian Belief, by ALAS- 
pAIR C. MacIntyre. Philosophical 
Library, New York, 1960. 126 pp. 
$3.75. 


Ataspair C. MacIntyre, lecturer in 
philosophy at the University of Leeds, 
has written this small volume to show 
the importance of philosophy for the 
Christian believer and to stress the need 
for thinking clearly about difficulties 


which the intelligent Christian has a 
duty to consider honestly. He deals with 
such matters as the problem of evil, 
freedom, miracles, proofs of God’s exist- 
ence, psychological explanations of re- 
ligion, morality, and immortality. Mac- 
Intyre writes as a Christian believer 
himself who is concerned to bring the 
intellectual tools of philosophy to bear 
on religious problems. 

Philosophy, MacIntyre holds, is con- 
cerned with patterns of argument and 
reasoning. If a theological statement 
leads, for example, to a contradiction, 
philosophy has the responsibility to ad- 
judicate, for, says he, “. . . the question 
whether a contradiction arises within 
theology is a question that can be an- 
swered without taking sides. It is a 
question for the neutral discipline of 
philosophy rather than for the partisan 
(and rightly partisan) discipline of the- 
ology.” Hence, if theology claims that 
God is omnipotent and all-loving and 
yet evil exists, philosophy has the task 
of weighing and assessing these seeming 
contradictions, 

How far can reasoning be applied, 
for example, to the basic Christian tenet 
that Jesus Christ is God revealing him- 
self as man? MacIntyre claims that this 
is a fundamental principle “which of 
necessity cannot be justified”—it can- 
not be proved or disproved by reason— 
however, philosophy provides a two-fold 
secondary test. First, there is the test of 
consequences: the results which follow 
from the acceptance of such a belief; 
second, there is the test of moral judg- 
ments: whether Christ initially is worthy 
of such a trust. Moral judgments do 
not fully add up to such a trust, “but 
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they do provide some test, even if only 
a negative one: they do preserve a place 
for reasoning even in our choice of ulti- 
mate criteria.” 

Professor MacIntyre’s work is a good 
essay in philosophy and Christian faith. 
The two chapters on “Proof and Trust” 
and “Religious Belief and Psychological 
Explanation” are especially well done. 
If at times MacIntyre allows a philos- 
ophy to arbitrate overly much, this is 
counterbalanced by a fine Christian sen- 
sitivity and desire to keep philosophy in 
its proper sphere, 


J. Ropman WILLIAMS 





A Rabbinic Anthology, edited by C. G. 
Mon TEFIorE and H. Lozwe. Meri- 
dian Books, Inc., New York, 1960. 


853 pp. $7.50. 


Tuis anthology is a compendium and 
interpretation of many of the more im- 
portant passages in the Talmudic and 
Midrashic literature which bear on the 
nature of God, the Law, virtue, prayer, 
faith, sin, charity, the Messiah, the Last 
Judgment, and many other topics of 
concern to those interested in the rab- 
binic literature of Judaism. The names 
of Montefiore and Loewe give assur- 
ance, twice over, of the scholarly com- 
petence behind the selections and the 
interpretative notes on them. Eight 
hundred and fifty pages promise that 
reasonable limits of inclusiveness are 
reached. The volume was originally 
published in 1938, but it has never been 
superseded, and it remains the best and 
most useful collection of rabbinic ma- 
terial. Its re-issue is welcome, for it has 


been unavailable except for occasional 
second-hand copies. 

It has long since been agreed on all 
sides that a sound knowledge of the 
literature of Judaism is indispensable 
for adequate study of the New Testa- 
ment. One could obtain a basic intro- 
duction by a systematic reading of the 
material in this book. Moreover, the 
material is so arranged and indexed 
that an interpreter working on some 
particular subject of New Testament 
thought could turn here easily for com- 
parative material. He would reap a 
rich harvest of insight by regularly 
doing so. 

The volume has one severe limitation. 
The editors have limited their choices 
to the Haggadic type of material. Hala- 
kah is almost wholly missing. 





Luther's Works, Volume 9, Lectures on 
Deuteronomy, edited by JAROSLAV 
PELIKAN. Concordia Publishing 
House, St. Louis, 1960. 334 pp. 
$6.00. 


Wuart would that apostle of faith alone, 
Martin Luther, do with the Law of 
Moses? His comments on Deuteronomy, 
the repetition of the Law, give us good 
opportunity to discover the answer. 
Here, Luther comes to grips with the 
Law, not just as a theme or concept in 
doctrinal discussion, but as Scripture, 
the Word, which must be interpreted 
and expounded for the congregation of 
believers. In his opinion the Christian 
man must be far, far removed from 
those who consider Moses and the whole 
Old Testament of very small value and 
claim to be content with the gospel. He 
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Book Reviews 


THE NEW TESTAMENT COMMENTARIES 


OF JOHN CALVIN 


A new, modern translation “in the sort of English 
he himself would have chosen.”—J AROSLAV PELIKAN 
Edited by Thomas F. and David W. Torrance 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. JOHN Vol. One 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. JOHN Vol. Two 
Translated by T. H. L. Parker $4.50 each 


THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS 
Translated by John W. Fraser $5.00 


Preaching and Biblical Theology 


EDMUND P. CLOWNEY. The most recent addition to the Pathway Books series, by the profes- 
sor of Practical Theology, Westminster Theological Seminary. A scholarly study of the signifi- 
cance of biblical theology as it pertains to the authority, character and contents of preaching. 


$1.50 





Paul and His Recent Interpreters 


E. EARLE ELLIS. The Professor of N. T. Interpretation, Southern Baptist Seminary, deals spe- 
cifically with Recent Research, Structure of Pauline Eschatology, and Authorship of the Pastorals. 
A convenient, readable, and interpretative summation of the background of research in this area. 


$2.50 
Natural Law and Divine Miracle 


R. HOOYKAAS. Centering upon the Principle and Philosophical Character of Uniformity (in 
Geology, Biology, and Theology), this well-documented monograph by the professor of the His- 
tory of Science, Free University of Amsterdam, breaks new ground as a penetrating discussion of 
this fundamental methodological principle. Paperback, $1.95 








° — 
pecs Is Christ Divided? 
_ Sv ° LESSLIE NEWBIGIN. This brief address on church 
) Tools and Studies unity by the well-known Bishop of the Church of 
\ Bruce M. Metzcer, Editor South India is based on St. Paul’s plea for unity and is 
\ a timely, powerful contribution to a genuine ecu- 
Now ready: menicity. $1.00 
Index to Periodical Litera- 

ture on the Apostle Paul “4 : 
| iplewcs Ie Maoroomn A Guide to the Teachings 
Coming: of the 

Concordance to the Distinc- 
) tive Greek Text of Codex Early Church Fathers 
Bezae ROBERT R. WILLIAMS. An unusual organization of 
by J. D. Yoper the thought content of the Fathers which stresses each 
) writer’s contribution in specific areas and the devel- 
\ Each, $4.00 opment of the concepts through the centuries. $4.00 
EI WM. B. EERDMAN’S PUBLISHING COMPANY 

255, Jefferson Avenue, S.E. Grand Rapids 3, Michigan 
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held that the Law still had a crucial 
place in all too human life of Christian 
and church. As Luther works through 
Deuteronomy chapter by chapter he 
makes progressively clearer what his 
theological strategy is in expounding the 
Law to the church, 

Two things are of special interest in 
the expositions. The first is the profound 
way in which Luther shows that the 
real value and authority of the rules 
and ceremonies promulgated in Deuter- 
onomy depend upon the Word of God’s 
self-disclosure which informs them. The 
second is the “little allegory” with which 
Luther closes each exposition. He con- 
cludes with allegory, he says, to fore- 
stall the misleading allegorizing which 
some practice. To him, the only valid 
figures and meanings in the Law and 
the people of Moses are those which 
discover the ministry of the Word or the 
progress of the gospel and of faith. 





Luther on the Christian Home: An Ap- 
plication of the Social Ethics of the 
Reformation, by WiLu1aAM H., Laza- 
RETH. The Muhlenberg Press, Phila- 
delphia, 1960. 244 pp. $3.75. 

THE thesis in this historical essay is that 

the ex-monk Luther’s marriage to the 

ex-nun Katherine von Bora was a revo- 
lution in Christian ethics as much as in 
doctrine and ecclesiology. 

The style of the essay is trenchant, 
earthy, direct. With genuine discipline 
Lazareth focuses sharply on the primary 
sources for his discussion, Luther’s own 
works, The book overflows with strik- 
ing quotations from the reformer’s trea- 
tises and tracts on marriage, leaving the 
cloister, indulgences, penance, Romans 
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(the epistle), freedom, good works, sec- 
ular authority, trading and usury, the 
nobility. Luther’s reasoning before and 
after the addition of “pigtails on the 
pillow” is the leitmotif of a very original 
and rewarding piece of scholarship. 

Lazareth develops the view that, since 
Luther said it is “quite as impossible to 
separate works from faith as to separate 
heat and light from fire,” so ethics was 
inseparable from doctrine. But as he 
(Lazaret':) sees it, the reformer’s ethic, 
which was socially oriented, was a situ- 
ational one, not propositional; a love 
ethic grace-fully dealing with the reali- 
ties of sin and human finitude, not 
bound by code law. 

JosEpH FLETCHER 





Luther’s Works, Volume 34, Career 
of the Reformer, IV, edited by Lewis 
W. Spitz. Muhlenberg Press, Phila- 
delphia, 1960. 387 pp. $5.00. 

Tus volume contains a selection of key 

Reformation writings from the last pe- 

riod of Luther’s life, 1530-1546. The 

great attention which has been given to 
the young Luther ought not to obscure 
the significance of the “mature” Luther 
as this volume demonstrates, The editing 
and most of the translating is done by 

Lewis W. Spitz, professor of history at 

the University of Missouri. 





Elementary Patrology, by ALoys Dirk- 
SEN. B. Herder Book Company, St. 


Louis and London. 
$4.00. 
Tuts book is an introduction to the 
writings of the Greek and Latin Fathers. 
It is simply written and avoids footnotes 


1959. 314 PP. 











and quotations from languages other 
than English. It provides quick and 
easy reference to the church fathers and 
their writings from the Apostolic Fathers 
to Isidore of Seville (636) in the West 
and to John Damascene (749) in the 
East. 





A Reformation Paradox, The Con- 
demned New Testament of the Ros- 
tock Brethren of the Common Life, 
by KennetH A. Stranp. Ann Arbor 
Publishers, Ann Arbor, Mich., 1960. 
101 pp. $2.50. 

THE author investigates the translation 

of the New Testament by the Brethren 

of the Common Life at Rostock because 
of what it has to say concerning the 

Brethren of the Common Life, and the 

history of the German language, print- 

ing, and the Reformation. Special at- 
tention is given to Luther’s attitude to- 
ward the translation. 





Calvin on Scripture and Divine Sov- 
ereignty, by JoHN Murray. Baker 
Book House, Grand Rapids, 1960. 
71 pp. $1.75. 

Tuts little book contains three lectures, 

in the first two of which an orthodox 

theologian, who is au fait with current 

Calvin interpretations, argues that Cal- 

Vin taught verbal inspiration and an 

authority resident in the Bible itself and 

hot simply in the witness of the Spirit. 

A third lecture, less stimulating and 

Provocative, presents the traditional 

understanding of divine sovereignty in 

Calvin, This is good reading for any 

who think that orthodoxy is either dead 

or ignorant, 
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Martin Buber: fewish Existentialist, by 
Matcotm L. Dtamonp. Oxford 
University Press, New York, 1960. 
240 pp. $4.50. 

Tue lack of modern theological books 

that avoid reference to the “I-Thou” 

relationship reminds us how easily the 
felicitous verbal invention of a thinker 
may be turned by otheis into a cliché 
almost overnight. Dr. Diamond’s work 
is to be much welcomed for its useful 
emphasis on the Jewishness of Buber’s 
work, From a Christian standpoint 

Buber reflects in a peculiarly dramatic 

way both the splendor and the weak- 

ness of his ancestral faith. Buber inter- 
prets existential phenomena common to 

Judaism and Christianity in his distinc- 

tively Jewish way. That his idiom can- 

not be indiscriminately used for current 
coinage is as both Jews and Christians 
ought to expect, but it is what some, at 
least among us Christians, often forget. 
Buber is nothing if not a mystic, in the 
sense that he regards Hasidism as a real- 
ity permeating all Jewish thought and 
life; but he is anything other than an 
indifferentist. In a quoted passage he 
urges his readers to hold “inviolately 
fast to our own true faith, that is to our 
own deepest relationship to truth. It 
behooves both of us to show a religious 
respect for the true faith of the other. 
This is not what is called ‘tolerance,’ 
our task is not to tolerate each other’s 
waywardness but to acknowledge the 
real relationship in which both stands 
to the truth.” Yet he is indeed a liberal, 
though not in the vulgar sense of this 
much-abused term. “Whenever we 
both, Christian and Jew, care more for 
God Himself than for our images of 
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God, we are united in the feeling that 
our Father’s house is differently con- 
structed than our human models take it 
to be.” 

It is this spirit that makes Buber’s 
work so peculiarly valuable for both 
Jews and Christians, provided that they 
understand the significance of his atti- 
tude. There is an ambivalence between 
our symbols of God and a truth that 
drives beyond them. Buber would have 
us be loyal to both, and with this surely 
Christians and Jews ought to agree. It 
is indeed in this kind of agreement that 
we may most profitably pursue religious 
studies of an interfaith character. 

In a little book of great sensitiveness 
to these points, Dr. Diamond has made 
a contribution that is modest in scope 
yet of considerable value not only for 
our understanding of Buber but also for 
our study of religions. It is to be hoped 
that it will be widely read. 


GrEpDES MACGREGOR 





Preaching, Confession, and The Lord’s 
Supper, by WALTER LuTHI and Ep- 
vARD THURNEYSEN. John Knox 
Press, Richmond, 1960. 121 pp. 
$2.50. 


Tuts volume of three substantial essays 
was first published in 1957 by Evange- 
lischer Verlag A. G., Zollikon-Zurich. 
It has now been made available in an 
excellent translation by Francis J. 
Brooke, III, and through the splendid 
services of the John Knox Press. 

To the growing bibliography of use- 
ful books on the related themes of wor- 


ship and preaching, new additions are 
received gratefully and eagerly exam- 
ined, especially when they have been 
written by scholarly clergymen who are 
active pastors. Walter Liithi, pastor in 
Berne and contributor of two of the 
essays in this volume, is the author of 
a number of biblical studies for laymen, 
including Amos, Daniel, Habakkuk, the 
Gospel of John, and the Letter to the 
Romans. Edvard Thurneysen, long 
known by his friendship and literary 
collaboration with Karl Barth, is pastor 
in Basel, lecturer in homiletics at the 
University, and the author of two New 
Testament studies of James and Philip- 
pians, as well as several volumes of 
sermons. 

In the opening essay on preaching, 
Liithi writes as a European, but has 
something to say to all evangelical 
churches. No one can contradict his 
emphasis upon preaching as the procla- 
mation of the Word and its indispensa- 
bility as a method of reaching men 
with the good news of salvation. Most 
preachers will delight in his constant 
reference to the basic presuppositions of 
the ministry of the Word and his dec- 
sive replies to the attacks launched 
against it from both inside and outside 
the church. American readers, however, 
will find much in his approach to 
preaching that is rather narrowly Euro 
pean and will regard unfavorably his 
all too superficial attitude to the how of 
preaching. The ideas here might have 
been more engaging had the writer 4 
more em)racing concept of preaching 
to give unity to the essay as a whole. 

There has been need for a definitive 
essay on the subject of “confession” in 
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the Reformed tradition and Thurney- 
sen has done much in his essay to pro- 
vide the answer. “Confession,” he 
writes, “comes from sheer thankfulness; 
it comes from realization of grace; and 
jit comes as praise and glory of that 
grace which has dawned above us in 
Christ—this is all confession is” (p. 48). 
Among the helpful paragraphs is his 
clarification of the difference between 
the Roman Catholic idea of confession 
(“an annulment of the grace of Christ,” 
p. 57) and the evangelical conception of 
it as a gift, and indeed as “a divine act” 
(p. 67). The essay as a whole, however, 
conveys a reminder—and this is its most 
commendable feature—that the evan- 
gelical confession cannot be rightly 
interpreted apart from the doctrine of 
the church, to which definition fortu- 
nately contemporary theologians are 
addressing themselves. 

The final essay, ““The Lord’s Supper 
in the Local Congregation,” is from 
Liithi’s pen and is an excellent study 
of the traditional aspects of Holy Com- 
munion, including the overture of faith, 
the note of thanksgiving, and the whole- 
someness of spiritual fellowship. This is 
the more practical of the group because 
Liithi goes beyond theoretical discussion 
and examines many of the pastoral 
problems involved in and related to this 
high service. Many of the problems he 
sketches are happily unknown to Ameri- 
can churches, but none of our congre- 
gations can boast that the full meaning 
of the Holy Supper is its exclusive 
Possession. 

These essays will be read and studied 
carefully by ministers and by teachers 
of preaching and liturgics. It is unfor- 


tunate, however, that they were put to- 
gether in this one volume. Each is 
merely a part of a larger, and indeed 
necessary, study of these individual sub- 
jects. It is to be hoped that both Liithi 
and Thurneysen will explore their inter- 
ests independently and give us substan- 
tial monographs on each of them. 


DonNALD MACLEOD 





American Catholics—A Protestant- 
Jewish View, edited by PHILIP 
ScHARPER. Sheed and Ward, New 
York, 1959. 235 pp. $3-75: 


In recent years a variety of books have 
appeared, each making some contribu- 
tion to the growing, and greatly to be 
desired, dialogue between Protestants 
and Roman Catholics in this country. 
This volume is unique in that its six 
eminent contributors—Protestants and 
Jews—have written at the request of a 
Roman Catholic editor about Roman 
Catholics, primarily for the benefit of 
Roman Catholics, in order that they 
may be enabled thereby to see them- 
selves as they are seen by their Protes- 
tant and Jewish neighbors, and thus led 
to profit from a healthy self-examination. 
Each contributor has taken his task seri- 
ously, writing courteously and from his 
own point of view, yet plainly and to 
the point. 

Stringfellow Barr, an Anglican lay- 
man, pleads gently but persuasively for 
the American Catholic Church to come 
out of its intellectual ghetto, to put 
more faith in ideas and reason and to 
lean less heavily on authority and on 
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political wire pulling, on covered pres- 
sures and invisible influences. 

Marty E. Martin, Missouri Synod 
Lutheran, puts his emphasis on the need 
for better understanding and for con- 
structive dialogue which, if Protestants 
are to benefit, must begin with the ques- 
tion of papal authority, which is feared 
by Protestants in the United States and 
not without reason. 

Robert McAfee Brown, Presbyterian 
theologian, deals more clearly and more 
explicitly with the fears that Protestants 
have of Roman Catholic power in 
America than any of the other contrib- 
utors. It is the one chapter which 
Roman Catholics and Protestants most 
need to take to heart. Dr. Brown also 
sees the nub of the problem in the area 
of authority. To claim infallibility in 
moral and spiritual affairs for the pa- 
pacy is actually to reject the authority 
of God, as Dr. Brown is careful to point 
out, and to make it impossible for the 
gospel in any significant way to reform 
the church. 

Arthur A. Cohen, Jewish publicist 
and author, protests the arrogance of 
Roman Catholicism toward the Jew, 
along with its assumption that Judaism 
is an inferior religion, and that the Jew 
stands in need of conversion. For him 
there is no common Judeo-Christian 
tradition. “Judaism and Christianity 
are different,” he says, “entirely differ- 

ent.” And the former, he argues, is a 
superior religion. 

Rabbi Gilbert, entering more fully 
into the spirit and purpose of the pres- 
ent volume, gives reasons for the Jew’s 
uneasiness regarding Christianity in gen- 
eral, and Roman Catholicism in par- 


ticular. It has been somewhat surprising 
to discover, he adds, that Catholics, par- 
ticularly because of their experience as 
a minority in America, have frequently 
been more sensitive to Jewish concerns 
than have Protestants. 

Allyn P. Robinson, a representative 
of the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, believes that Protestants 
have no legitimate grounds for fear of 
Roman Catholic dominance in America, 
but recognizes that such fear does exist, 
and argues that the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy should seek to dispel it. “There 
is no single move,” he says, “that the 
American hierarchy could make that 
would do more to lessen the tensions 
that exist between Catholics and non- 
Catholics in America than an unequiv- 
ocal statement on religious liberty. I 
know that individual Catholic Bishops 
have spoken out, but that will not be 
enough.” 

The volume ends with a brief Cath- 
olic postscript by Gustave Weigel, who 
expresses gratitude for the contributors 
to accept their assignment and urges 
Roman Catholics to consider with pa- 
tience what they have said, even when 
their words are based on patent mis- 
understanding. He indulges in one 
gentle retort. ““Without being altogether 
conscious of it, they [the contributors] 
speak in the light of what Protestantism 
would like Catholics to be (Robert Mc- 
Afee Brown is perhaps an exception) 
yet by the very nature of things Cath- 
olics do not want to be Catholics accord- 
ing to a Protestant pattern.” 

Whether this volume will stimulate 
American Catholics to that “never end- 
ing process of self-examination which 
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their religious commitment demands 
and which the religious pluralism of 
America invites,’ as the editor hopes, 
one cannot say (though published by 
a Roman Catholic firm the book does 
not bear the Episcopal nihil obstat), but 
it is to be hoped that it will be read 
widely by both Roman Catholics and 
by Protestants. 


Ernest T. THOMPSON 





God’s Colony in Man’s World, by 
Grorce WessBer. Abingdon Press, 
Nashville, 1960. 152 pp. $2.75. 


In a day when the influence and the 
impact of the Protestant Church upon 
urban and industrial communities leaves 
much to be desired, this new book, 
written by a man who has lived and 
worked in the East Harlem Protestant 
Parish, gives insight into why the 
church has failed in such areas, and at 
the same time it sheds light upon a 
better pathway. 


The author gives fresh insight into 
the meaning of the gospel, the nature 
of the church, and the task of the 
church in our present day urban so- 
ciety. This is a book which should be 
read not only by all Seminary students 
and all ministers, but by all church 
members. It is a book which will dis- 
turb almost any reader for it will cause 
him to reflect soberly upon the fact that 
the church of today, in America, has 


by and large lost sight of its mission in 
this world, 


F. SypNey ANDERSON, JR. 
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The Growing Minister, by ANDREW W. 
Biackwoop. Abingdon, New York, 


1960. 192 pp. $3.00. 


THE average minister who reads this 
book will find it a voice out of the past. 
Dr. Blackwood, who did his first pas- 
toral calling in a horse and buggy, has 
pursued the Christian ministry as pastor 
and professor during the most drastic 
period of transition in history. In the 
first part of the book, “Opportunities to 
Grow,” the author’s image of the Chris- 
tian minister seem more related to a 
former age than to the present. He 
sounds here like a seminary professor of 
a quarter of a century ago who had 
had a successful ministry a quarter of 
a century earlier. The opportunities for 
growth which he discusses in the first 
nine chapters tend to be counsels of per- 
fection for the beleaguered minister in 
an urban church today, who reads this 
part of the book with a growing sense of 
despair. However, in the second part of 
the book, “Obstacles to Growth,” Dr. 
Blackwood reveals a profound under- 
standing of the dilemmas of the con- 
temporary minister whose lot it is to live 
in this bewildering and frustrating age. 


Rosert H. BuLLock 





The Watchman, by C. Epwarp Hop- 
KIN. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
New York, 1960. 117 pp. $2.95. 


Tue professor of Christian ethics at the 
Episcopal Divinity School in Phila- 
delphia has written The Watchman as 
a guide to pastors in local churches on 
the prophetic dimension of the ministry. 
He uses the term “watchman” from 
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Ezekiel 3:17 and seeks to deal with the 
ambiguities of life which call for a pro- 
phetic ministry. 

Dr. Hopkin is aware of the difficulties 
involved in prophetic criticism and the 
price one must be prepared to pay for 
the exercise of the watchman’s task. 
The author insists on adequate prepara- 
tion and certainty of facts relating to 
specific situations. He is keenly aware 
of the complexities of the society in 
which the church exercises its ministry 
and has some incisive things to say on 
particular issues, such as labor-manage- 
ment problems, the race question, and 
others. If there is any criticism to be 
made of this book, it is that it is some- 
what weak on the biblical foundation of 
the prophetic ministry. Otherwise, the 
book is quite helpful. 


J. Rospert Keever, Jr. 





Christian Ministry: A Thorough and 
Scholarly Statement of an Important 
Area of Contemporary Study, by 
G. W. Bromitey. Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, 
1960. 119 pp. $1.50. 


Tuis is a thorough and scholarly state- 
ment; however, the research is far too 
compact for use by others than lay 
people. Even they may find it difficult 
of comprehension due to the compact- 
ness of the statement. The twelve chap- 
ters cover well the span of concern in 
the subject. Particularly valuable is the 
author’s distinction between the nature 
and the form of the ministry. The au- 
thor proves himself somewhat ingenious 
in his seeking the base of support in the 
ministry of Jesus Christ. 


The Future Course of Christian Adult 
Education: Selected Addresses and 
Papers Presented in a Workshop on 
the Christian Education of Adults, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, fune 15-17, 
1958, edited by LAwrence (C. 
Litttz. University of Pittsburgh 
Press, Pittsburgh, 1959. 322 pp. 
$5.00. 


Tue editor, the director of courses in 
religious education at the University of 
Pittsburgh, has here collected the major 
papers and discussions of a workshop 
in Christian adult education conducted 
by his own university’s School of Edu- 
cation and the Department of Adult 
Work of the National Council of 
Churches’ Division of Christian Edu- 
cation. Included in some ninety “care- 
fully selected leaders” were a number 
of specialists in related fields, whose ad- 
dresses are included in this book. The 
resulting volume is typical of such a col- 
lection: although the general quality of 
papers is relatively high, the book is 
pedestrian and stimulating in turn. 
Several points deserve mention. Al- 
though the chapters by the “experts” 
are obviously commonplace to other ex- 
perts in their fields, as a whole they 
provide for the nonspecialist a fairly 
good summary of such diverse fields as 
the contemporary economic and indus 
trial revolution, adult psychological de- 
velopment, and issues in contemporary 
theology (by Asher Isaacs, Raymond 
G. Kuhlen, and Daniel Day Williams, 
respectively, to illustrate the quality of 
the participants). Certain contribu- 


tions, because of their freshness and 
significance for adult education in the 
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Checklist for Spring, 1961 


ANSELM: FIDES QUAERENS INTELLECTUM 


Karl Barth scrutinizes Anselm’s celebrated proof of the existence of 
God in this significant study. Another landmark in Barth’s thinking, 
this book has important implications for philosophers and theologians. 
Translated from the 1958 German edition. Feb. 20 $3.00 


PROPHET, SPEAK NOW! 

Robert B. McNeill calls the church to respond to a prophetic ministry 
as he analyzes the messages of the great seers of the Bible. The center 
of McNeill’s thought is that prophet and priest must be united in the 


life and work of every churchman. 


THE ROLE OF THE BIBLE IN 


Mar.27 $2.50 


CONTEMPORARY CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 

Sara Little’s study brings clearer insight into the developing philosophy 
of Christian education. She examines its theoretical background, pre- 
sents a thorough analysis of contemporary thought, and provides a 
perspective for examining its future. Mar. 20 $3.50 


PROTESTANT PATRIARCH 


George A. Hadjiantoniou crystalizes a spirit of dedication in this book 
about Cyril Lucaris (1752-1638), Patriarch of the Greek Orthodox 
Church. Persecution and threat were no deterrent to his determina- 


tion to purify his beloved church. Apr. 24 $3.25 


THE EUCHARISTIC MEMORIAL 

(Part I: The Old Testament) 

Max Thurian is a member of the Taizé community of France. He 
calls this essay a study in “liturgical” theology which brings forward 
a scriptural basis for the eucharistic liturgy. It is No. 7 in the Ecu- 
menical Studies in Worship series. Feb.6 $1.75 


THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Curt Kuhl analyzes each book in the Old Testament according to 
composition, date, and authorship. Compact and readable, this study 
surveys the complicated process through which the Old Testament 
has passed. For ministers and students alike. May 8(tent.) $4.50 


THE HEALING MINISTRY IN THE CHURCH 


Bernard Martin approaches the question of divine healing in a posi- 
tive maner. From biblical and historical evidence, he concludes that 
healing and preaching must go together. Martin believes that the 
church must now examine her responsibility in this area. Feb.6 $3.00 


LOOK TO THE ROCK 





ind 
the 





Photographs by Carl Julien; text by Daniel W. Hollis. Through strik- 
ing photographs and historically accurate text, this book portrays in 
all their simplicity and grandeur one hundred Presbyterian churches 


of the Old South. Apr. 27 $10.00 (tent.) 
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publisher of the Layman’s Bible Commentary 
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church, seem to be especially note- 
worthy, as, for instance, the chapter in 
which Earl Loomis explores the educa- 
tional implications of religion and adult 
growth, and deals with such matters as 
the context of fear as well as love for 
Christian learning; the one in which 
Daniel Day Williams speaks of four 
main issues in modern theology and their 
implications for Christian education; 
and the one by Jesse Ziegler regarding 
personality theories, ending with pro- 
vocative implications such as “Educators 
may consider carefully whether adult 
education which aims at attitudinal 
change will not share much more in the 
nature of therapy than will that of the 
learning of children” (p. 201). 

For a broad sweep of what is involved 
in Christian adult education today, and 
for insight into the trends, this book is 
worth having in the church library. 


WILLIAM B. KENNEDY 





Let Us Pray: A Book of Prayers for Use 
in Family Worship, Church Schools 
and Fellowships, prepared by the 
Committee on Public Worship and 
Aids to Devotion of the General As- 
sembly of the Church of Scotland. 
Oxford University Press, London, 


1959- 95 pp. $2.00. 


THE title plainly indicates the con- 
tents. It is not designed for public 
worship except in church schools and 
youth groups. It is particularly valuable 
for family devotions. Many of the 
prayers are classic ones, going back as 
far as Saint Augustine, but others are 


modern and obviously aware of current 
needs. It would be a good book for any 
minister as an aid to worship and espe- 
cially good for Christian families. 





The Church’s Mission to the Educated 
American, by J. H. NeEpbExHoop. 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids 1960. 163 pp. 


$2.50. 


Tuts is one of Eerdmans’ paperback 
editions and is generally an excellent 
one. It suffers from obviously being 
prepared as a doctorate thesis but it also 
has the advantage of being carefully 
annotated and showing considerable re- 
search and careful preparation. One 
could wish that the publisher had done 
it well because there are several mis- 
spelled words. Even the author, how- 
ever, who is appealing to the educated, 
does some strange tricks with words, 
turning nouns into verbs and verbs into 
nouns where they are not usually so 
used. 

However, the theme of the book sug- 
gests an area of real need. There is a 
good analysis of the situation, particu- 
larly in the chapter, “The Educated: 
An Analysis.” In this there is an excel- 
lent consideration of some of the preju- 
dices of the educated and of the mis 
interpretations of the Christian message 
by the educated and the substitutions 
for Christianity that some of the intel- 
lectuals in this country are likely to 
make. Unfortunately, the treatment of 
the approach to the educated is not 
nearly as effective. It is easier to ana- 
lyze the need than to suggest ways to 
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meet the need. The basic position of the 
thesis is that the church has a mission 
and a part of its total mission today is to 
enter into a decisive relationship with 
the educated. 

James APPLEBY 





The Word for this Century (Evangeli- 
cal Certainties in an Era of Conflict), 
edited by Merritt C, TENNEY. Ox- 
ford University Press, New York, 


1960. 184 pp. $4.00. 


In observance of the Centennial cele- 
bration of Wheaton College in 1959 this 
collection of eight essays summarizing 
“Wheaton’s message for the contempo- 
rary world” was written by representa- 
tive members of the administration, 
faculty, and alumni. The doctrines of 
sin, Scripture, Christ, redemption, sanc- 
tification, the church, Christian ethics, 
and the Christian hope are treated from 
the viewpoint of Wheaton’s “Statement 
of Faith” published at the beginning. 
The essays vary considerably in qual- 
ity, and there is frequent overlapping 
of material. All emphasize the authority 
of Scripture and reflect the position 
developed in one that the truth of Chris- 
tianity rests on the “verbal inspiration” 
of the Bible. The premillenial position 
of the College is strongly supported in 
the article on “The Hope of the World.” 
The strength of the book lies in the 
emphasis given to the evangelical cer- 
lainties; its weakness lies in the limited 
way in which it relates them to our era 
of conflict. Even though one writer 
Criticizes the “evangelical outlook” of 
recent years for neglecting sin in its 
‘ocial dimension, the other writers come 


under the judgment of his critique in 
the development of their particular doc- 
trines on a strongly individualistic basis. 
This is one reason why the essays fail to 
address the biblical message to this cen- 
tury. In fact, some of them with minor 
changes could actually have been ad- 
dressed to 1859. 


Wape P. Hutz, Jr. 





New Directions in Biblical Thought, 
edited by Martin E. Marty. Asso- 
ciation Press, New York, 1960. 128 
pp. $.50. 


The Difference in Being a Christian, by 
STEPHEN C. Neti. Association 
Press, New York, 1960. 125 pp. 
$.50. 


Present Trends in Christian Thought, 
by L. Harotp DeWo F. Association 
Press, New York, 1960. 128 pp. 
$.50. 


Where Our Bible Came From, by J. 
CarTER Swarm. Association Press, 
New York, 1960. 128 pp. $.50. 


By john Calvin, edited by Hucu T. 
Kerr. Association Press, New York, 
1960. 121 pp. $.50. 


First Steps in Theology, by Jack Fine- 
GAN. Association Press, New York, 
1960. 123 pp. $.50. 


Facing Protestant-Roman Catholic T en- 
sions, edited by WAyNE H. Cowan. 
Association Press, New York, 1960. 
115 pp. $.50. 
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The Witness of Kierkegaard, edited by 
Car_ MIcHALson. Association Press, 
New York, 1960. 127 pp. $.50. 


The Reformation and Protestantism 
Today, by Crypz Lzonarp Man- 
SCHRECK. Association Press, New 
York, 1960. 126 pp. $.50. 


What Baptism Means, by Joun W. 
Meister. Association Press, New 
York, 1960. 124 pp. $.50. 


Poems to Change Lives, compiled by 
STtanToN A. CoBLENTZ. Association 
Press, New York, 1960. 124 pp. 


$.50. 


Evidence of Eternity, edited by Haze. 
Davis Cxrark. Association Press, 
New York, 1960. 124 pp. $.50. 


One ought never to pass by one of the 
little racks which Association Press pro- 
vides for their Reflection Books, without 
a look to see what’s new. This latest 
armful, issued in recent months, adds a 
number of adornments to the series. 
Like those published before, they pro- 
vide valuable brief looks at the subject 
with which each is concerned. And 
they are not light-weight froth—all are 
serious, and some are quite meaty, For 
quick surveys with authoritative help, 
many will be extremely useful to preach- 
ers, laymen, and students. 

Some are of particular interest to 
readers of Interpretation. Martin E. 


Marty has selected the best of a recent 
good series in The Christian Century, 
added several other new essays to round 
out the collection, and edited a stimu- 
lating review of the present situation in 
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biblical studies. Where Our Bible Came 
From is actually a pint-sized introduc- 
tion to the history of biblical literature, 
Kerr’s little anthology of Calvin empha- 
sizes the most human and practical side 
of the Reformer. First Steps in The- 
ology turns out to be just what the title 
implies—and all to the good, for the 
book is a fine guide to hand the unini- 
tiate. Stephen Neill always is provoca- 
tive for a man’s thinking about his own 
discipleship. Carl Michalson provides 
an opportunity to become acquainted 
with Kierkegaard; and L. Harold De- 
Wolf has been conspicuously successful 
in writing a clear, pungent review of 
current theology which highlights the 
areas of agreement and disagreement 
among the various movements and 
trends, 


The other books in this group seem to 
the reviewer less valuable; the poetic 
anthologies can be overlooked. 





Church Music and Theology, by Erik 
Rout.tey. Muhlenberg Press, Phila- 


delphia, 1959. 120 pp. $2.25. 


Tus book, keyed to the level of the 
“musically informed theologian and the 
theologically informed musician,” is an 
attempt to discover a theological basis 
for the Christian judgment on music. 
Dr. Routley’s position, presented learn- 
edly and with originality, is necessarily 
controversial, because of the elusive 
nature of aesthetic criteria and the sus 
ceptibility of Christian doctrine to vary- 
ing interpretations. A wide discussion 
of his ideas should lead in the direction 
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MYTHS, DREAMS AND MYSTERIES 


By MIRCEA ELIADE, University of Chicago. In the mystery rites 
of primitive tribes, in the folktales of every race, and in the dreams 
of 20th century man, Dr. Eliade uncovers basic human responses to 
the existential situation. “Teeming with original ideas that stir 
thought and imagination.”—Wi_t Herserc. January18 $5.00 


LANGUAGE, LOGIC AND GOD 


By FREDERICK FERRE, Mount Holyoke College. The first full 
analysis of the significance of logical positivism and linguistic analysis 
for Christian theology. January 18 $3.50 


JESUS OF NAZARETH 


By GUNTHER BORNKAM\M, Heidelburg University. “One of the 
most significant events in German New Testament scholarship since 
World War II.”—James M. Rosinson. A positive “new quest for 
the historical Jesus.” “An event in the intellectual history of our 
time.”—-SHERMAN JOHNSON. $4.00 


THE SELF IN PILGRIMAGE 


By EARL A. LOOMIS, JR., M.D., Union Theological Seminary. 
“A very telling analysis of the problems of human selfhood .. . will 
be of tremendous help to all pastors and counselors.” —REINHOLD 
NIEBUBR. $3.00 


OUR HEAVENLY FATHER 


By HELMUT THIELICKE, Rector, University of Hamburg. The 
author of The Waiting Father presents stirring new sermons on the 
Lord’s Prayer. “A vivid, existential treatment.”—JoHn W. Doser- 
STEIN. $3.00 


OUT OF THE DEPTHS 


By ANTON T. BOISEN. The father of clinical pastoral training in 
the seminary tells the dramatic inside story of his own struggle for 
sanity. An inspiring and illuminating autobiography. $4.00 


At your bookseller 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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of a “fruitful partnership” between the- 
ologian and musician. 


Nancy Wuire THOMAS 





In His Likeness: Forty Selections on the 
Imitation of Christ Through the Cen- 
turies, by G. McLeop Bryan. John 
Knox Press, Richmond, 1959. 192 


pp. $3.00. 


Every Christian is one who has heard 
the call of Christ to “follow me.” G. 
McLeod Bryan has shown through his 
selections on the “Imitation of Christ” 
the variety of meaning this command 
has had for disciples throughout the his- 
tory of the Christian centuries. In this 
anthology of selections from many 
writers, the editor has collated and ar- 
ranged chronologically selections from 
the thought of significant writers who 
have contributed to the understanding 
of the imitation of Christ. 


From the more literalistic and super- 
ficial imitation of men who walked bare- 
footed in the snow to their prayers and 
assumed that suffering for the sake of 
suffering was a Christian virtue, to 
those who took a more sophisticated and 
spiritual understanding which led them 
to develop in themselves the mind and 
spirit of Christ, expression is given to 
the meaning of discipleship in the lives 
of earnest disciples. From Ignatius of 
the first century through Thomas A 
Kempis, Luther, Calvin, Fenelon, and 
others to more contemporary disciples 
such as Evelyn Underhill and Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer, G. McLeod Bryan has of- 


fered helpful selections of these writers 
with brief introductory comments. 


This book is a very useful tool for dig- 
ging into the subject of Christian ethics, 
both personal and social. It would lend 
itself best to those interested in research 
or reference in this field. 


Grorce M. Wess 





Music and Worship in the Church, by 
Austin C, Lovezace and WILLIAM 
C. Rice. Abiugdon Press, New 
York, 1960. 220 pp. $4.00. 


THE ministry of music in the church 
will be aided by acquisition and use of 
this volume. It has as co-authors, min- 
isters of music in two distinguished 
Methodist congregations. Austin Love- 
lace is well known in Presbyterian, 
U. S., circles, having served on the 
faculty of Queens College in Charlotte, 
and as minister of music in the First 
Presbyterian Church, Greensboro, It is 
aimed at a comprehensive audience, 
“There is at least one chapter which can 
speak to the needs of everyone in the 
Church, from the music specialist to the 
man in the pew” (p. 6). 

It is the judgment of the reviewer 
that the book bears an incorrect title. 
It is a manual on church music as its 
chapter headings reveal. As a church 
music manual, its purpose is nobly at- 
tained. The music of a local congrega- 
tion guided by the principles set forth m 
this book, will be an aid to Protestant 
worship. 


James T. Womack, JR. 
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